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Rates Regulati. 
Called Necessary 


AUSTIN 

The House state affairs com- 
mittee this week heard pros 
and cons on Rep: Dan Struve’s 
HB 50, creating a _ telephone 
division in the Railroad Com- 
mission with power to fix rates 
and charges and reasonably 
adequate “service and facilities 
impartially and without unjust 
discrimination.” 


At the end of a four-hour ses- 
sion, in which proponents con- 
tended that intrastate rates are 
disproportionately high because 
they are unregulated and tele- 
phone company officials countered 
that their companies are serving 
in the public interest and do not 
need to be regulated, further tes- 
timony was postponed until Mon- 
day evening. 

“This bill is 


NAACP Protests 
Corsicana Beating 


The regional office of the 
NAACP has requested the 


uncontested by 





brought to his attention by a 
grandfather of one of the 
youths, who said they were 
arrested for vagrancy in Cor- 
sicana three weeks ago. 

He said they were trans- 
ferred to jails in Tyler, Long- 
view, and finally Waxahatchie 
when efforts were made to 
secure their release. They 
were said to show signs of 
having been beaten. 





anybody except the telephone 
companies,” Struve, a freshman 
legislator from Campbellton, tes- 
tified. “Somebody asked me why 
I'd dare take on this responsi- 
bility. I've finally met an adver- 
sary worthy of my talents—AT&T, 
the richest corporation in the 
world.” ~ 

Struve ‘said his bill would regu- 
late intra-state calls, which now 
go unregulated. “I've yet to find 
any small telephone companies 
setting these intra-state rates,” he 
said. “They are set de facto by 
Southwestern Telephone and Gen- 
eral Telephone—the two largest 
telephone companies in Texas.” 

The little companies are op- 
posing his bill, Struve charged. 
“They've been talked into it with- 
out an adequate hearing of the 
facts. Yet this will protect the 
little telephone man in Texas 
against the economically power- 
ul. 

“Texas is one of two states out 
of the fifty in which telephone 
rates aren’t regulated,” he said. In 
Texas every other public utility is 
regulated but telephones. The 
telephone industry is of such a 
nature that regulation should be 
required. A public utility is a 
monvpoly—'t has nv ,-emnetition. 
Regulation must step in and re- 
place competition.” 


Clinton Owsley, director of the 
Houston department of public 
service, said he has been impress- 
ed “by the desperate need for some 
kind of intra-state toll regulation. 
Texas has none.” He said the 
Struve bill “is very’ mild com- 
pared with regulation exercised in 
most states.” 


R. B. Sloan, an Abilene account- 
ant, came armed with charts 
comparing unregulated intrastate 
rites with the FCC-regulated in- 
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6LAKLEY COMES HOME 


West Texas Gets Lesson in Contrasts 


SAN ANGELO 

Two opposites in the Senate 
race — William Blakley and 
Henry Barbosa Gonzalez — 
crossed paths here this week, 
and the atmosphere surround- 
ing the receptions, dinners, and 
television programs which they 
participated in on the same 
day were rich with symbolic 
contrasts. 

It was a meeting of probably the 
richest candidate and possibly the 
poorest candidate. Gonzalez claims 


Bob Sherrill 


to be $400 overdrawn at the bank 
and $3,500 in debt. 

Blakley arrived in his own twin- 
engine plane. Gonzalez arrived in 
a dust-draped station wagon. 








A dozen shy Latin American 
businessmen turned out for Gon- 
zalez’ coffee reception in the St. 
Angelus Hotel. More than 109, al- 
most altogether Anglo, financially 
patrician San Angeloans were on 
hand for Blakley’s coffee in the 
comparatively posh Cactus Hotel. 

Blakley was invited to address 
a convention of bankers meeting 
here, and did so. Gonzalez was 
not invited. Blakley was invited 
to a select luncheon—again most- 
ly bankers—in ‘the home of pub- 
lisher Houston Harte, who at that 
time had not given his endorse- 
ment to any candidate. Gonzalez 
was not invited. 


Blakley’s television show, from 
8 to 8:30 p.m. (pre-empting “The 
Real McCoys”) was a_ polished 
panel discussion between Blakley, 
a society doctor, a well-known 
woman bowler, a rancher, an oil- 
well drilling contractor, and an 
attorney. Blakley was only cas- 
ually mentioned as a candidate 
for the U.S. Senate. No appeal 





was made for votes. 


Gonzalez’ TV show from 9 interim senator supported 
9:30 p.m. (pre-empting “Tenness he Kennedy-Johnson ticket (after 
Ernie Ford”) was a fervent or orting Ike in 1952 and 1956), 
man pitch, in the tradition Old Settlement with its tested 
classic political stumping. He la appeals to him more 
out his record, his 10-point pla strongly than does the brash New 
form, and his very earnest an ntiex 
protracted appeal for support 

By 9 p.m. Blakley was in his 
hotel bed and asleep. By midnight 
Gonzalez was asleep on the back 
seat of his station wagon wh 
a young campaign assistant eferring to give the states 


driving back to Austin at 85 m : ve percent cut of federal 
an hour. r tax to let them spend on 


icational programs as they 
Old Settlement 


For Bill Blakley—ex-ranch han 
ex-accountant, self-taught lawye 
self-made multimillionaire, oilma 
airline owner—San Angelo 
one stop in a last-minute swil 
through Texas to sell his bran 
staunch conservatism. 


1imum wage, he is against 
the law to cover peo- 
jobs are not in inter- 


poses federal aid to educa- 


poses a medical aid pro- 
to the social security 
for elderly people, prefer- 
eave the matter of medi- 
» the states. 
pposes stricter enforcement 
rights statutes through an 
nent of the attorney gen- 
wers of injunction. 
poses the “interference” of 
ed Nations in what he 
to be strictly United 
liplomatic relations. And 
sphere he also opposes any 
ward what he and his ideo- 
olleagues call “One World- 
He does believe in member- 
the UN. 
of US. foreign rela- 
which especially upsets 


i \ ‘ 
{ ; A kley is the extent of this na- 
A .. f\| 1's economic ald to others, 
' ee ™ 
AD 


The campaign speeches he mad 
here and again in Austin and else 
where this week leave no doubt 
that while the 62-year-old second 


* 


aspect 


» claims has caused the 

recession. 
we radio speech he intimated 
mind aid given to 
d neighbors in the West- 
misphere” but “we have 
government-to-government 
nations committed to anti- 
1 philosophies.” He did not 
which nations he had in 


not 


mn that speech and in a 





Bill Blakley 


ntinued on Page 2) 





Long, Hot Summer? Tax 


AUSTIN 

After two and a half months 
of only light sparring on the 
tax question, this may be the 
week the Texas House finally 
reaches the bloodletting stage. 
But even if it is, and although 
tax action is still more than a 


Willie Morris 


month ahead of the 1959 ses- 
sion, the route to a solution of 
the state’s revenue woes is like- 
ly to be warm and tortuous. 

Adoption of Gov. Price Daniel's 
budget, in addition to an $800 
teachers’ pay raise and certain 
welfare spending not included in 
the budget figures, would require 
$136 million annually in new reve- 
nue. 

A separate solution to the defi- 
cit, an approach consistently en- 
dorsed by the governor and sup- 
ported by a House resolution two 
weeks ago despite the earlier de- 
feat of key deficit-retiring meas- 
ures in the Daniel program. (Obs. 
March 4), would call for another 
$63 million. 

A flexible tax bill by Charles 
Baliman of Borger, which has been 
fashioned as a “vehicle” to permit 
amendments containing any kind 











of tax, will be on the House calen- 
dar Monday morning. A warning 
has been raised (see below) that 
if Ballman’s “loophole” bill does 
not raise $30 million in taxes after 
amendments, a general sales tax 
may be introduced as an amend- 
ment. 

The highly confusing tax situa- 
tion can be better understood if 
one keeps in mind that nine major 
tax programs have been laid be- 
fore the House, embracing every 
Philosophy of taxation from ga 
graduated personal income tax to 
a straight general sales tax with- 
out exemptions, with diverse selec- 
tive sales taxes and levies on busi- 
ness and natural resources in be- 
tween. 

Ben Atwell, 
Dallas conserva- 
tive, has intro- 
duced what he 
calls a “Texas 
broad-based ex- 
cise tax,” which 
differs from a 
general sales tax 
only in that, as 

Atwell Atwell says, “I 
spell out what’s taxed in mine.” 
Estimated to net $80 million a 
year, the. tax (HB 700) would hit 
everything sold at the retail level 


ws 





except food, clothing, and drugs. 
Hearings will be held before the 
House tax committee shortly. 
“This would definitely be a 
broad-based tax, where everybody 
would participate in the cost of 
state government,” Atwell told the 
Observer. “But at the same time 
it doesn’t tax the basic necessities 
of life.” His measure, he said, “is 
out of the category of a general 
sales tax, which the governor and 
others are committed against.” 
Among the 
four sales tax 
bills is Charles 
Wilson's HB 727, 
which conserva- 
tives contend 
was brought out 
at this time by 
an unsympathe- 
tic sponsor be- 
Wilson cause a sales tax 
will likely be defeated at this 
point in the session. The Wilson 
tax, similar in every way to HB 
333 by John Allen of Longview, 
would set a straight two percent 
levy on all items except food, 
medicine, feed, fertilizer, and farm 
machinery. It would bring in be- 
tween $124 and $140 million an- 
ually. 
“I believe some sort of broad- 





Fights Imminent 


Allen, 
Longview 
servative who 
got the first 
sales tax of the 
session (HB 333) 
into the hopper, 
introduced yet 
another sales 
tax soon after 
Wilson had pre- 

the field with his identi- 
easure. Allen’s HB 803 is a 
two percent sales tax with 
emptions whatever. It would 

bout $190 million annually. 


the 
con- 


based retail tax is an integral 
of the solution to the state's 
nancial crisis,” the freshman 
eral from Trinity said. “But 
be quick to point out that 
not the entire solution. It w 
be an unjust exploitation of 
people to pass a sales-tax wit 
an accompanying tax on busir 
and without clearing up suct 
equities as the escheats law 

Wilson said, “When my 
tax bill gets to the floor we w 
see whether the Citizens for 
Sales Tax are that, or whethe! 
they are citizens against an es 
cheats bill, a gas production ta 
and a reasonable state corporat 
tax structure.” Answering conser 
ative criticism that his timing 
not propitious, he commented: 
it’s good for the folks in August 
it’s good for ’em in March. I don 
think the TMA and the Chamb« 
of Commerce should control 
timing of bilis in this legisiatur 
although I do appreciate thelr 
support of this bill.” 

Wilson said if Charles Ba 
man’s “loophole” bill (see below 
which is on the Monday calend 
“gets scuttled to where it has le 
than $30 million in it 
amendments, I'll offer a gener ng 
sales tax as an amendment.” 


Allen 


sal 


Connell, conservative from 

a Falls, is running with a 
sales tax (HB 335) on 

ems above $50. It would net 
nillion a year. A similar bill 
! sponsored by Rep. Frates 
gson of San Antonio, received 


th 
nell said Seeligson will come 


istin to testify on the bill, 
1earings will probably be held 


this line,” Connell 
“I'm going to vote for a 
vanilla sales tax, with every- 
taxed. 

Continued on Page 3) 
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Gonzalez’ Station Wago. 


SAN ANGELO 

San Angelo was just another 
hop in Henry Gonzalez’ 45,000 
mile (by the end of the month) 
sweep through the state to so- 
lidify enough support to get 
into the runoff. 

The station wagon which is his 
transportation and also his bed- 
room, living room, library and of- 
fice, reflects the explosive tempo 
of his campaign: the back end is 
crammed with such things as Jan- 
uary New York Times, still in 
their wrappers and unread. The 
front seat overflows with half- 
empty candy boxes, maps, and a 
battered copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post—this issue, appro- 
priately for financially - pressed 
Gonzalez, with an article on St. 
Francis of Assisi, “il proverello.” 

As a rule he travels alone, ex- 
cept for his driver and general 
aide-de-camp, young Kenneth 
James, who apparently has learned 
to live without sleep. 

We rode with him to San Angelo 
and back. Although Gonzalez reg- 
ularly keeps his wristwatch ten 


minutes fast, he is almost as reg-| .. 


ularly an hour late. He was this | 
time, on both ends, once because 
of car trouble, the other time be- 
cause friends wouldn't let him g0. | 

When he wasn't sleeping en/| 
route, he talked of the bluebon- 
nets (“This is my kind of coun- 
try. Beautiful. I love it. Beautiful. 
Beautiful. Beautiful.”) and of poli- 
tics, not so beautiful. 

He spoke with contempt of 
“formaldehyde conservatives—not 
the creative conservative but the 
dead and pickled conservative” 
and of “tired liberals.” 

“Some of these liberals mellow. 
They say, ‘well, I have the liberal 
vote now, so I'll go after another 
bloc.’ Suddenly on the road to Da- 
mascus, they see the light—maybe 
the light of Brown and Root, may- 
be the light of LBJ. You know 
what I mean?” 

He said there are “tinderboxes 
of liberalism” in Texas that he 
could set ablaze if he had the 
money. “Houston for example— 
what I couldn't do to Houston 
with a little money.” He said he 


* 





Blakley Bids for Conservative Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 
television address Blakley hit es- 
pecially at the importation of for- 
eign oil, which, he says, has struck 
a “body blow” to the Texas oil 
industry. He would reduce imports 
by 50 percent. 


Weaver Episode 


The interim senator, who wears 
a Stetson hat, dark suit and black 
bow tie habitually, says he is “not 
a reactionary.” He sometimes 
claims to be a “practical liberal.” 





Campaign literature distributed 
from his Austin headquarters 
Stresses the support and praise 
he has received in the Senate 
from “such leaders as Senators 
Russell and Talmadge of Georgia 
and Senators Eastland and Sten- 
nis of Mississippi, among others.” 
Campaign pictures show him with 
Russell, Sen. Byrd of Virginia and 
Sen. McClellan of Arkansas. 


These men gave him heavy sup- 
port in his unsuccessful fight 
against Senate confirmation of 
Robert Weaver, Harvard-educated 
Negro, as housing administrator. 
One of the numerous reasons 
Blakley cited for being down on 
Weaver was that “he would abol- 
ish all ethnic values—all racial 
lines—all natural tendencies of 
members of both white and black 
races to live among their own 
kind and color.” 


Excerpts from Blakley’s run- 


spoke 22 times there in less than 
24 hours. 

Gonzalez predicted he _ will 
have spent “less than $15,000” on 
the campaign. By way of contrast, 
he estimated Will Wilson will 
spend $150,000. 

Some newspapers are blacking 
him out, he believes, the worst 
being in the Austin press, but 
other news blackouts in Lubbock, 
Waco, Brownsville, Harlingen, 
McAllen, Odessa (the Hoiles pa- 
pers), and the San Antonio Ex- 
press. The only newspaper en- 
dorsement he could call to mind 
is that of the Hayes County Citi- 
zen. 

“I get my money in dribbles. 
A fund-raising supper brings in 
$500, another brings in $700. I got 
$1,000 from one man. The biggest 





| campaign 





ning floor fight are part of his 





contribution I ever received. No 
strings attached. He just said he 
saw me on television and liked 
me.” 


If Gonzalez is disappointed in 
not getting labor's official en- 
dorsement, he conceals it well. 
He says, and without a show of 
sour grapes, that he would not 
want heavy financial support 
from labor. 


“You get heavy support from 
anyone and they think they own 
you. When I was running for. gov- 
ernor, a group of men came to me 
and offered me $3,000—and said 
there was another $7,000 they 
thought they could get for me. 
That would have been the most 
money I ever saw in one place. 
All they wanted from me was my 


| did earn much there.” 
| he’s getting tired of the State 


and a horse racing bill got to 
desk, I wouldn't veto it. The 
chances of my being élected gov- 
ernor weren't awfully good and 
the chances of a horse race bill 
getting to my desk if I were 
elected were even less, so I fig- 
ured they might want more for 
their money than that. They were 
sincere businessmen. But I was 
afraid they might get the wrong 
idea, so I turned them down.” 

If he loses this race, he said, he 
may do something for the State 
Department—“I was offered an 


wanted”—but it will almost cer- 
tainly mean the end of campaign- 
ing politics for him. He says he 
can’t afford to stay in the State 
Senate. 

“I'm earning 43 percent of what 
I did in private life and I never 
Anyway, 


Senate, which “operates like 
something in Russia,” and which 
even if it ever attained a liberal 


| majority might produce doubtful 
| results because “liberals are can- 


nibals—they’ll eat each other.” 


Obligations to Needy 


On socialized medicine, he com- 
mented: “I don’t fear it. In the 
first place you can't really socialize 
a profession. But there is no ques- 
tion but that we have failed to 
meet our obligations to our 
needy. We can’t have our children 
going around with bad teech and 
bad health just because they are 
poor.” ’ 

On federal aid to education: 
“Naturally I believe that education 
should be locally controlled, but 
I dont fear the federal govern- 
ment as some do. The federal 
government is us. It isn’t a foreign 
government. Grants in aid to 
schools doesn't mean control any 
more than the Hill-Burton Act for 
hospital means control. It is sheer 
hyprocrisy for some people to 
oppose federal aid for schools but 
favor it for their own business.” 

On farm subsidies: “Whether we 
like it or not, there are very few 
corners of our economy that are 
free market areas. There's no 





assurance that if I were elected 


* 


literature, headed “Is 


Your Home Your Castle?” 


His stand in this matter drew 
praise from the Dallas News, 
which subsequently endorsed his 
campaign, and damnation from 
national papers like the Washing- 
ton Post, which said Blakiey had 
brought shame to Texas. 


Almost from the day he stepped 
onto the Senate floor, Blakley 
established himself as a strong 
ally of the Southern bloc, speak- 
ing and voting in favor of unlim- 
ited debate, a weapon which lib- 
eral senators came very close to 
outlawing this session. 

Of the filibuster he said: 


“It is a word that, when its es- 
sential meaning is_clear, may be 
regarded as a badge of honor. 

“If to filibuster means to stand 
up—and to stand up for a long 
time, if that is necessary—for the 
right of a minority viewpoint to 





More Campaign News 
Page 9 





be presented fully and adequately, 
then I for one shall not hesitate 
to speak out, to filibuster, if you 


please—when the occasion de- 
mands.” 
On rare occasions, however, 


Blakley can sound like a lunchpail 
liberal, as recently in a Senate 
speech when he said: 


question but what our farm pro- 


* ~ 


“Most people who get social se- 
curity benefits do not have large 
savings or receive large amounts 
from investments. Savings are 
soon used to meet medical ex- 
penses, to educate their children, 
or for other pressing immediate 
needs.” 


This was said in support of his 
bill which would increase to $1,800, 
from the present $1,200, the maxi- 
mum people on social security 
could earn before forfeiting some 
of their pension. 


On another occasion he said: 


“Big business and big industry 
manage somehow to weather pe- 
riodic recession. It is small busi- 
ness and small industry; the lit- 
tle farmer and rancher; and the 
individual working man who need 
the protection of government 
without the direction and control 
of government. They are the foun- 
dations of our economy. They 
must be successful if we are to 
prosper ani continue to develop. 
+.» They must be free of unfair 
competition from monopolies and 
combines.” 


Lost to Ralph 

Blakley, whom one Dallas busi- 
ness associate described as “quiet 
and easy, no back-slapper, just a 
real smart, plain. fellow” stuck 
close to his financial pots—exten- 





sive oil interests, ranches in West 


ambassadorship to anywhere I’ 








«aul ek | 
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tm might need sumc revisions, 
but frankly I don’t know enough 
about it to see where. I have faith 
in Agriculture Secretary Free- 
man.” 

On admittting Red China to the 
United Nations: “I don’t think the 
U.S. should admit Red China willy- 
nilly, without clearly stated pre- 
requisites. After all, too many of 
our Americans died at the hands 
of Chinese interventionists. It 
would be like sitting down with 
Hitler in his day. I don’t think 
you can do business with this 
gang either. 


On civil rights Gonzalez is a 
pragmatist, practicing regularly, 
preaching seldom. “I have made 
no special appeal to the Negroes,” 
he said. “I don’t feel they owe 
me anything special.” 


But in Beaumont he cancelled a 
hotel bauquet hall reservation be- 
cause the hotel would not give 
him assurance that if Negro sup- 
porters showed up they would be 
admitted. At the San Angelo ban- 
quet for Gonzalez, two Negro 
couples attended: the Rev. and 
Mrs. David A. Williams and Mr. 
and Mrs. R. A. Raibon. ‘ 


Williams is a candidate for the 
school board. Raibon is chairman 
of the local NAACP. 


Gonzalez is impatient with the 
delay in leveling out the racial 
upheaval. 

“Can you imagine,” he asked, 
“our worrying about whether a 
Negro ought to be allowed to 
come into a drug store and buy 
a coke when 600 million Chinese 
are getting ready to cut our 
throat with nuclear power? How 
parochial can you get?” 


Gonzalez is also impatient with 
the established diplomatic con- 
duct toward Latin America. “How 
can we talk about a Latin Amer- 
ican policy? There are 21 repub- 
lics down there. Each needs its 
own ad hoc pocily. Why should 
we treat them  patronizingly? 
Some of those Latin American 
malcontents can’t live with each 
other. We should treat them 
straight across the board, just like 
we treat everybody else.” BS. 


* * 


Texas and New Mexico, heavy 
stock holdings in Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways—and was a politi- 
cal unknown, except to politicians 
who. needed a grubstake, until 
then Gov. Allan Shivers appointed 
him to fill the unexpired term of 
Price Daniel, who returned to 
Texas to follow Shivers in the 
governorship. 


In his try to hang on to the 
Senate seat that time, Blakley lost 
to Ralph Yarborough 535,418 to 
761,511, in a heated campaign. —~ 


This time he is from all appear- | 
ances running a stronger and more | 
self-assured race. The Belden Poll, 
which gets most of its financial 
support from 21 newspapers but 
can be hired for private purposes, 
shows Blakley to be the leading 
Democratic contender. 
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“BOW” WILLIAMS 


When Your Home 
Policy Expires, 
Check With Us 
About Special 


Companies Hit 
Struve’s Bill 
On Regulation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
terstate rates on long distance 
calls. A six minute call over a 
distance of 300 miles crossing a 
state line would cost $2.15, he tes- 
tified, while a 300-mile call within 
Texas costs $3.65. The comparative 
figures on €00 miles are $2.95 and 
$4.80 and on 6 miles $1.10 and 
$1.80, he said. 

Sloan also questioned the ac- 
counting used by telephone com- 
panies which “tend to pyramid 
values and stack expenses.” 

Garland F. Smith, representing 
the city of Weslaco and the Val- 
ley City Officials Assn., described 
the legal fight between Weslaco 
and General Telephone Company. 
The city sought to regulate intra- 
state rates on calls made from 
Weslaco in an attempt to bring 
them in line with the inter-state 
rates fixed by the F.C.C., he said. 
The case “is on the way to the 
Supreme Court now.” Present 
rates, he charged, are “burden- 
some and discriminatory toward 
the people of Texas.” 

“Cities,” Smith said, “aren’t the 
logical agencies to set inter-state 
rates. This bill would be better.” 
The city of Weslaco, he said, faced 
difficulties in collecting full data 
from the telephone company. 

Hugh Myer, city attorney for 
Hondo, cited a rate disagreement 
there. “No one in Hondo knew 
whether the telephone company 
was getting one-half of one per- 
cent or 50 percent: rate on return 
of investment,” he said. 

“It’s kinda like the old boy 
playing poker, pushing all the 
chips to the middle of the table 
and we couldn’t see his hold cards. 
Contrary to the spirit in Weslaco, 
gentlemen, we didn’t have the 
guts enough to call. \ 

“A big problem now is getting 
the facts,” he said. “This bill 
will give us the ability to get the 
information we need” in rate dis- 
putes. 

Leading the witnesses against 
the bill was Marion Clay, presi- 
dent of the Texas Telephone Assn., 
composed of “161 independent 
phone companies, two Bell, and 
23 co-ops,” and Claude Gilmer, 
owner of the Rock Springs and 
Nueces Canyon Telephone Com- 
pany. 

H. Roy Price, owner of the San 
Marcus Telephone Co., said “the 
changing value of the dollar” must 
be taken into account in setting 
fair telephone rates. “The only 
way I can see we can get at this 
is to determine the present fair 
value. 

“I don’t know of any private 
company that is charging higher 
rates than the telephone co-ops,” 
he said. A co-op doesn’t pay taxes 
and operates on the philosophy of 
“the consumer setting his own 
rates.” 

“As long as we operate like 
that,” Price said, “I don’t believe 
the monopoly position is being 
abused and that there should be 
any criticism concerning lack of 
regulation.” 

Referring to Sloan's description 
of questionable accounting prac- 
tices, Price said, “If anybody kept 
books like that, we'd all be in 
the penitentiary.” 

Don S. Holdridge, special attor- 
ney for General Telephone Co. of 
the Southwest, said there is a 
general misunderstanding about 
rates throughout the country. 
When rates are applied, he said, 
“they don’t just compensate the- 
hometown company, but all 3,500 





Savings On Our 
Homeowners’ 
Policy 


GReenwood 2-0545 
624 NORTH LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 











to 4,000 in the country, in the 
way of property, manpower, and 
| all expenses.” 

| Struve’s bill, he said, “would 
|ereate a véry unusual and un- 
desirable state” and would cause 
“an added complexity of regu- 
| lation.” Ww.M. 


| 
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Major Tax Proposals Include Al! Theories 


(Continued from Page 1) 
:> 


“If we're de- 
feated on that 
and we have to 
‘resort again .to 
more selective 
sales taxes,” he 
will offer his 
bill “so that 
whoever comes 
o down here two 

Connell years from now 
is going to have an easier way to 
collect the money. By simple 
amendment to this bill,” he said, 
“many millions can be raised.” The 
tax has the virtue of falling light 
on lower-income groups, he said. 


On opposite ends of the tax 
spectrum, Dan Struve, liberal 
from Campbellton, is offering two 
personal income tax bills — one 
progressive and the other a flat 
levy—based on federal income 
tax returns. HB 990, which would 
raise about $140 million a year, 


-proposes a five percent levy on 


personal and corporate income 
taxes paid to the federal govern- 
ment. Hearings have been re- 
quested and should be held short- 
ly. 

Struve’s other 
bill, HB 991, is an 
“adjusted gross 
income tax” and 
would be levied 
at one percent 
on the adjusted 
gross _ income 
figure listed by 
state taxpayers 
on the federal 
forms. He doesn’t know exactly 
how much this measure would 
raise, “but it will be a tremendous 
amount.” 

Struve said he introduced the 
bills on the last day before the 
deadline “because no one had done 
so and the tax committee would 
not have had an opportunity to 
study all forms of taxation. 

“An income tax is cheaper to 
administer than any other tax,” 
he said. “It’s also the fairest tax 
in the world. In a progressive- 
type tax, persons are taxed in 
accordance with ability to pay. 
Persons with a large annual in- 


+ 








come will pay a higher percentage 
in taxes than persons with a low- 
er annual income.” West Virginia, 
he said, has just enacted such a 
measure. 

A state income tax, 
would be deductible 
federal tax. 

Tax “packages”"—measures con+ 
taining a number of individual 
taxes designed to meet all or most 
of the state’s revenue needs—are 
being sponsored by Reps. George 
Hinson, Bob Eckhardt, Maco 
Stewart, and Tony Korioth. 

Hinson, liberal from Mineola, 
has introduced what he is calling 
an “omnibus excise tax for edu- 
cation and welfare” (HB 918). His 
tax program is a revision of the 
selective sales tax proposal sug- 
gested as an alternative by the 
governor's finance advisory com- 
mission when the ill-fated payroll 
tax collapsed without support. 
Gov. Price Daniel has given it his 
blessings. 

Estimated to raise $147 millon 
annually, the Hinson omnibus 
plan would bring in enough to fi- 
nance Daniel’s budget, the $800 
teachers’ salary raise, and higher 
education and welfare spending. 

It would in- 
clude eight pro- 
visions: - 1. a 
natural gas pipe- 


he said, 
from the 


== 
a: line tax for 
| $122 million; 2 
as a two percent 
—— 
Ne excise tax on 
power - driven 
° objects on all 
Hinson type vehicles for 


$22 million; 3. a three percent 
excise tax on jewelry and watches 
for $3.4 million; 4. a two percent 
excise tax on construction mater- 
ials for $31.5 million; 5. a two per- 
cent consumer tax on utility bills 
for $22 million; 6. a stock trans- 


fer tax, one percent of value, for! 


$8 million; 7. taxes on beer and 
soft drinks per bottle and on 
liquor and wine for $38.8 million; 
8. a three percent tax on restaur- 
ant meals above $1 for $9 million. 

Hinson estimates the omnibus 
bill would fall 60 percent on con- 
sumers and 40 percent on busi- 
ness. “It will be near to the kind 


* * 


Appropriations Bill 
To House--‘Holds Line’ 


AUSTIN 

The Senate passed on to the 
House a $2.5 billion appropriations 
bill this week with only one dis- 
senting vote. 

The $2.5 billion figure includes 
all federal funds which would be 
available. Although it is the larg- 
est state appropriations bill in 
history, it falls about $12 million 
short of the governor's in general 
revenue funds, around which the 
tax fights .will center. The bill 
would fix general revenue spend- 
ing for the next biennium at $364 
million. 

In general, the Senate measure 
continues state services as they 
now exist. Most of the increase in 
present spending was allotted to 
state hospitals and higher educa- 
tion. 

The bill does not include a 
teachers’ pay raise or medical aid 
for the indigent aged. This will 
have to be considered in separate 
legislation. 

James Cotten of Weatherford, 
chairman of the House appropria- 
tions committee, said the com- 
mittee’s spending bill would prob- 
ably be laid on members’ desks 
before the Easter recess this week. 

Sen. Ray Roberts, McKinney, 


lone nay was cast by Sen. Culp 
Krueger of El Campo. 





No provision was included for 
increased tuition fees for students 
in state-supported schools, which 
was included in the governor's 
recommendations at the start of 
the session. 

The bill provides for a juvenile 
parole system, but not the state 
program Gov. Daniel has asked 
for. Under the Senate version, 
which was also recommended by 
the legislative budget board, a 
$210,000 city-state program would 
be established. 

Although pay raises for prison 
guards, urgently requested by 
prisons director O. B. Ellis, were 
not included, the number of 
guards was increased to relieve 
present employees of long hours. 

The bill made roughly the same 
appropriations for state parks, 
but $700,000 was included for im- 
proving six selected parks in the 
state system. 


A $1 million appropriation was 
made for a new medical school in 
San Antonio. A large part of the 
increased allotment for state hos- 
pitals was for added beds at Rusk 
and Terrell. 


Although the greatest increases 
in current spending went to hos- 
pitals and higher education, Gov. 
Daniel's budget recommendations 
are still about $10 million higher 
in these categories. 

(More details in later issues.) 





of compromise we'll have to reach 
to meet our financial problems,” 
Hinson said. } 

Eckhardt, Houston liberal, has! 
a four-part tax package (HB 1011) | 
which includes: a tax on dedicated 
reserves of natural gas (also sep- 
arately introduced as HB 481) for 
$45 million a year; a graduated oil 
production tax, which reduces the 
present tax on most independents 
to four percent, raising the tax 
on majors to-seven percent, with 
graduation in between, for $40 
million; a three percent corpora- 
tion income tax for 45 million; and 
Korioth’s tax on utilities gross re- 
ceipts for $19 million. This would 
total $150 million a year. 

He said he would request a 
hearing shortly. 





“We're letting 
a lot of gas go 
out of the state 
which is not 
adequately tax- 
ed,” he said. “In 
effect, we're let- 





ting the large 

gas pipeline 

companies set 

Eckhardt their own tax.” 
Both the oil and gas levies 
“would recognize some of the 


present distress among independ- 
ents and small companies.” 

The corporate income _ tax 
“would recognize the ability to 
pay — recognize profits rather 
than the artificial base of capitali- 
zation used in the present fran- 
chise tax” in taxing the large 
multi-state corporations. 

On the utilities tax, which Eck- 
hardt says will hit consumers: “I 
recognize if you can balance a 
package with adequate returns 
from Texas resources and a fair 
tax load for home-based business,” 
then a consumer tax could be in- 
cluded, 


Stewart, mod- 
erate liberal 
from Galveston, 
has been back- 


>= ing the “Stew- 
art tax plan” 

Ae (HB 621) since 
er early in the 
session. It would 

impose a one- 

Stewart factor corporate 


income tax (HB 1039) for $60.9 


and business will 


Stewart said. 


pay theirs 


Korioth, 

eral from Sher 
man, 
a corporate 
come tax HI 
960) for $48 n 
lion and the t 
on utilities gross 
receipts as HB 
386. His corr 
ate income 


is offering 





Korioth 
based on a three-factar formu 


of sales, capitalization, and f 
roll, was heard this week before 
the House tax committee and h 
been referred to a subcommittee 
composed of Sam Collins, Ma 
Rosas, Max Carriker, Korioth, ar 
Stewart. 

This is a good tax,” Koriot! 
said, “because it taxes those abl: 
to pay. It doesn’t tax those cor 
porations now taxed that aren't 
able to pay.” 

The Korioth corporate 
would also be combined wth 
peal of the present franchise tax 
It would raise at a three per 
rate $96 million a year, minus t 
$48 million collected 
franchise tax. Each additional 
percent on the _ corporate 
would produce $32 million m 
annually. 

Ballman, House tax commit 
chairman, warned last week t 
his “loophole” bill which reache 
the House floor Monday “can 
expanded to fit any kind of | 

“Some of the Senate complain« 
today about us not passing 
tax proposals over to them 
like for everyone ... to 
the word to friends and enen 
We are ready to go.” 

Speaker James Turman, just |! 
fore weekend adjournment, 
passed along the reminder to | 
House. He said some membé 
have expressed a desire to amend 
the “loophole” bill with taxes 
ering the deficit. “We have pass« 
the midway point,” he said, 
haven't made any provisions 
our own” to meet the state’s r 
nue needs. 

A curious drama, enacted 
total earnestness, now surrounds 
the general sales tax. Sales-taxers 
backed by Tom Sealy’s Citizens 
for a Sales Tax, are hoping to 


from 





million after revenue from the 
present franchise tax, which 
would be repealed, is deducted, 
and a “business invoice” tax (HB 
1038) for $72.8 million. His cor- 
porate income levy, which he says 
will be attractive to large ex- 
panding industry in the state, and 
which has the. same allocation 
formula as the present was heard 
by the tax committee last week 
and referred to a liberal subcom- 
mittee composed of Max Carriker, 
Korioth, Mauro Rosas, Sam Col- 
lins, and Stewart. 

The business invoice proposal, 
roughly similar to a bill offered 
by Houston conservative W. H. 
Miller (HB 590), would tax deal- 
ers two percent on goods to be 
sold “for end use.” Food, medicine, 
and machinery tools would be ex- 
empt. The tax, in effect, would be 
a consumer levy. 

In addition, Stewart told the 
Observer he would support two 
of Eckhardt’s taxes: the one on 
dedicated reserves of natural gas 
and the graduated oil production 
tax. Together with his own pack- 
age, this would yield $220 million 
a@ year. 

“The time has come in Texas to 
arrive at a_ sensible taxation 
structure when we people — as 
consumers — will pay our share 
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sidestep a vote now on the grounds 
| they will be defeated. Later 

; this or a special session, they b« 
| eve, their measure will stand 

| better chance of passing. 

This is why many 
sales-taxers will cast a nega 
vote when Wilson's tax hits 
floor. This is also why spokes: 
for the chambers of 
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nd pro-sales tax lobbyists asked 
e tax committee last week not to 


bounce out Wilson's tax this early. 


the Wilson tax is offered for 
ote and defeated, as it is likely 
be, the sales-taxers will still 

last-minute HB 803 by Allen 
1 sales tax with no exemptions. 


ne of Gov. Daniel's deficit-re- 
ig measures, the abandoned 
bill which was defeated 
riier in the session, has been 
ed by Charles Hughes, Sher- 
The new bill (HB 
also includes a provision out- 
bank service charges 
ist dormant accounts. Hear- 
will be held this week. 
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liberal. 
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BRAINPOWER 


iS OUR MOST 
VITAL RESOURCE! 


You can’t dig education 
There’s only one 

where business and industry can 

get the educated men and women 

so vitally needed for 

rogress. That's from eur eel 

eges and universities. 


& 


| Today these institutions are 
doing their best te meet the 
neéd. But they face a crisie, The 
demand for brains is 

pressure 


| More money must be raised 
| cock year to expend SEsinieo= 
| bring faculty up to an 
adequate otendard ~proviee * 
sound education for 
people whe need and 

| As practical business 

j ere, help the or univer- 
oe ap ee hele naw te 
ees Se 
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Houston, Texie 











Disorder in Legislature 





je , a ae te C csiadiines 


Befitting the state of development 
of political institutions in our state, 
the situation in the 57th legislature 
after ten weeks of the regular session 
is one of disorder. 

The absence of coherent parliamen- 
tary responsibility that seems to be 
the universal legacy of a one-party 
system of government is especially 
apparent during periods of fiscal 
crisis. It is a fruitful atmosphere for 
the care and feeding of special inter- 
est lobbies—and since the primary 
aim of the dominant lobbies in Texas 
historically has been the prevention 
of taxes on themselves, the outlook 
for a prompt facing up to the state’s 
tax needs is forlorn, indeed. 

The Senate would like to crack out 
a general sales tax, or, alternatively, 
a series of special sales taxes; they 
would like to do it quietly and effi- 
ciently as in days of yore. (By “effi- 
ciently” is meant by voice vote.) Sen- 
ators do not like to go on record as 
puppets of the Eastern major oil com- 
panies and with the aid of Lt. Gov- 
ernor Ben Ramsey’s friendly gavel— 
and, in past years, the help of a 
friendly House Speaker—they have 
rarely been forced to disclose to their 
constituents that they have, to state 
the case bluntly, sold them out. 

Unfortunately for the Senate, how- 
ever, this sort of “quiet” statesman- 
ship seems over in Texas. The House, 
if not wholly free from the clutches 
of the majors, is not slavishly behold- 
en to them either. The balance of 
power in the House, wherever it lies, 
is a tenuous thing, which accounts for 
the present disorder. 


Lwerats manifestly are 
not strong enough to offer an affirm- 
ative program on appropriations to 
meet some of the state’s more medi- 
eval rieeds—such as the state prison 
system, the juvenile institutions, or 
the mental hospitals. Inmates of such 
places do not vote and they find few 
legislative voices raised in their be- 
half outside of the House liberal bloc 
or the few conservative businessmen 
who happen to serve on their boards 
and who thus are aware of the fright- 
ful conditions years of neglect have 
produced. To the others—the legisla- 
tors and the opinion-moulding organs 
of Texas politics—the juveniles, the 
mental patients and the prison in- 
mates are just “marginal people.” Let 
"em eat cake. 

In any event, since anything above 
rock bottom appropriations is out of 
the question, the arena of debate and 
of possible civilized influence from 
House liberals narrows to the issue 
of taxes. 

Right now, the “no taxers” have 
the leverage—seemingly bent on join- 
ing with liberals to kill sales taxes 
and joining with conservatives to kill 
natural resources taxes. In 1959, it 
took the better part of six months 
before these rather frightened gentle- 
men of “moderate” persuasion could 
choose between antagonizing the lob- 
by or the people back home. A few 
riled the lobby and got beaten; a few 
riled the people back home and got 
beaten; but many have returned, no 
wiser for their experience and appar- 


ently in no bigger hurry to join their 
liberal and/or conservative brethren 
in support of some kind of coherent 
tax program. But they should know, 
or someone should convince them, that 
the old selective sales tax method is 
both anachronistic and inadequate. 

Even odds right now probably 
point toward an incoherent solu- 
tion. The odds against a general 
sales tax are overwhelming, despite 
the penchant of the lobby and the 
Dallas News for wishful thinking. 
If there is one thing the frightened 
moderates learned by the last elec- 
tions, it was that overt sales tax advo- 
cates such as Max Smith, R. L. Strick- 
land, Frates Seeligson, Sam Bass, Bill 
Fly, Pete Matthews, and a few other 
slightly warm bodies are no longer 
with us. 

Some pattern for coherence is possi- 
ble through adoption of part or all of 
Eckhardt’s program of natural re- 
source taxation—providing the gov- 
ernor elects to generate some heat, 
verbal and otherwise, and providing 
the speaker demonstrates a mite more 
savoir faire. 


Ma. TURMAN’S perform- 
ance to date has been unexception- 
able. He has ruffled a few feathers 
unnecessarily, (duly exaggerated by 
the Sam Wood-Ken Towery axis) but 
then so has everyone else. The liberals 
certainly can lay no claim to being 
very suave and articulate to date, 
either. 

In the final analysis, the lock on 
legislation is held by the frightened 
moderates, gentle souls with some 
sense of proportion and, alas, a hy- 
peractive sensitivity to the lobby. 

The key to this lock is there for all 
to sec: in a half dozen key votes this 
session where a curious pattern has 
begun to prevail, a pattern that rather 
accurately circumseribes the poten- 
tials and limitations of this legisla- 
ture. These votes were on key parts of 
the governor’s deficit-retiring tax pro- 
gram and on certain social and eco- 
nomic legislation of a progressive 
bent, such as the firemen and police- 
men’s pay increase and the REA bill. 


In each of these key votes, the ma- 
jority of moderates joined with the 
liberals in beating down crippling 
conservative amendments. Time after 
time they joined together. But on final 
passage, with a sigh toward the lob- 
by, they voted “no.” In short, they 
voted their convictions on the amend- 
ments and responded to pressure 
(bank pressure, oil pressure, power 
company pressure, league of munici- 
palities pressure) on final passage. 
In a remarkable number of these key 
instances, the moderates turned 
around from voting “no” on final 
passage and then voted against a 
parliamentary motion to kill the bills 
for the entire session. They voted to 
keep the bills alive—within reach of 
nagging consciences. 


How WILL the moderate 
consciences nag when the big natural 
resource bills of Eckhardt’s come up? 
The answer will determine the coher- 
ence of the session. 

The betting seems even money. 


Changing ? 


Look what turned up in the A.P. 
this week! 
a“ 

Temperament is different in the 
two houses this session. The House 
has killed, or seriously wounded, at 
least five controversial bills while the 
Senate skipped along in a friendly, 
pass-everything mood. 

The Senate committee system has 
all but broken down. Bills which 
would have been railroaded to sub- 
committee now whip through com- 
mittee and on to the ever growing 
Senate calendar. 

Two reasons are obvious: One is 
the addition of several new senators 
who replaced conservatives. Another 


is the fact that the five members of 
the finance subcommittee, generally 
conservative, have not left the budget 
hearings to vote on bills in the state 
affairs and jurisprudence committees. 
As a result, the committee balance 
has swung away from the conserva- 
tive hold of the past. 

Next summer all senators must run 
for re-election. Normally half the 
Senate runs for four-year terms every 
two years. The redistricting required 
following every 10-year census causes 
all senators to run in 1962. With this 
in mind, most senators hate to be on 
record as against something. 


a“ 


Maverick on The Majors 





‘TIRED COLONY’ 


Maury Maverick Jr. went to the 
heart of the oil country this week 
and delivered this radio speech. Be- 
cause it is a reflection of his great 
political courage, and because these 
things are never said by Texas poli- 
ticians, we excerpt his remarks here. 
—Ed. 

ODESSA 

I am going to tell you the truth 

about oil. 


The state government is in debt. 
The legislature is trying to raise more 
than 200 million dollars in new taxes 
right now. We are told, simply 
enough, that the big reason for this 
is the state’s loss of revenues from 
oil taxation. This is true as far as it 
goes. 


The oil industry is enjoying great 
years in many parts of the world, 
and the big Eastern major oil com- 
panies have declared huge profits for 
1960—but in Texas, oil men and oil 
workers are in trouble. 


You can see the Texas oil depres- 
sion all across the state. Rigs are 
stacked and idle, oilworkers workless, 
supply companies folding or being 
bought by bigger companies, sales- 
men laid off. Independent oilmen are 
skimping by or throwing in the towel, 
because they just can’t make it. Their 
wells are shut down two-thirds of 
every month. Tell any businessman 
he can do business only eight days a 
month, and he is in trouble. 


This oil depression has spread to 
other merchants throughout the state. 
Grocery stores, automobile dealers, 
department stores—all suffer in sales. 
Everything is doubling back against 
the State Treasury, too. Oil taxes are 
less. Oil workers instead of making 
revenues for the treasury are taking 
unemployment checks out of it. 


Now if the state’s oil revenues had 
grown in the past five years as they 
did in the five years before that, to- 
day the State of Texas would be more 
than 200 million dollars richer and 
there would be a surplus in the State 
Treasury. We would not be getting 
ready to stage a raid on the pocket- 
book of every Texan. 


Waar HAS BROUGHT US 
to this pass? Only one thing, foreign 
oil—cheap foreign oil, brought into 
this country by the Eastern major oil 
companies. They are making an exor- 
bitant profit out of it, depressing the 
entire Texas economy, and throwing 
our state government into a tax crisis. 


The savings of the foreign produc- 
tion have not been passed on to the 
consumer in lower gasoline prices. 
They have been funneled into the 
treasuries of Standard of New Jersey, 
Gulf, Texaco, and the other majors. 


The practices of some of the majors 
are also hurting our standing abroad. 
Foreign countries know in many in- 
stances they’re not even getting one 
dollar a barrel for every barrel they 
produce, but that a barrel brings three 
dollars in this country. By paying 
large sums to foreign potentates, the 
foreign-production majors are subsi- 
dizing autocracy. They are hobbling 
deep down into the oil-bearing sands 
a true democratic spirit that could 
improve living standards. 


Just such indifference to the im- 
pact of private business on living 
standards abroad made the Cubans 
hate Americans. Cuba is what sub- 
stantially comes from our business 


representatives abroad saying they 
don’t care what kind of a government 
exists, just as long as it does not 
bother their operations. 


The biggest scandal yet to be told 
the people is how these Eastern ma- 
jor oil companies have extracted huge 
tax benefits from our own govern- 
ment. 


The theory of depletion is sound. 
The American oil operator must have 
it to stay in business and keep drilling 
dry holes until he does find oil. 


But ‘foreign depletion’ is another 
matter. Oil sands in those huge Mid- 
dle Eastern fields are so flush, they 
drill one well for every six miles, 
and it drains everything. There is no 
risk there. Those wells turn out 10,000 
barrels of crude a day. 


The majors are also allowed to 
avoid their regular U.S. corporation 
taxes—taxes other American oilmen 
pay. They do this by calling all the 
money they pay to the Middle East- 
ern rulers tax money, and then de- 
ducting it from what is due to Uncle 
Sam, It is literally true that Texas 
taxpayers are subsidizing Ibn Saud’s 
harem. 


What can we do about it? 


First, we can require that U.S. oil 
tankers—that all American ships, in 
fact—fly the American flag and pay 
U.S. taxes. We want no more of these 
‘runaway flags.’ 


Second, we can remove these brazen 
tax benefits of the American oil com- 
panies overseas. We can repeal the 
27% percent depletion allowance on 
overseas oil production. 


Third, we can pass a fair labor 
standards act for U.S. companies en- 
gaged in the production of foreign 
oil. This will make sure they are pay- 
ing’ decent wages to their workers 
abroad. It will also make foreign oil 
more competitive with U.S. oil in 
price. 


Irs BEEN TOO LONG 
since a man running for high public 
office in Texas has dared to say these 
things. For too long, the major oil 
companies have run Texas, lobbying 
in Austin, backing candidates for the 
United States Senate to be sure they 
‘vote right.’ Any U. S. Senator who 
‘yotes right’ for the Eastern major 
oil companies is voting wrong for 
Texas businessmen, wage earners, and 
consumers. Texas is tired of being a 
colony of these rich Eastern corpora- 
tions that come down here and suck 
oil and gas out of Texas—out of our 
land. 
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Berry's Racing Bill Tabled 





Senate | Ax Trims UH Hopes 


Texas state Pe 4 a She 
move in mysterious ways when 
it comes to legislation on edu- 
cational matters, this week re- 
fused to consider bringing the 
well-established but financially 
creaky University of Houston 
into the state college system. 

Economy was the common rea- 
son given for turning down UH's 
bid. Nevertheless, the Senate edu- 
cation committee unanimously ap- 
proved this week a bill to give 
Texas teachers a $143 million bi- 
ennial salary increase and Sen. 
A. M. Aiken Jr., sponsor of the 
bill, expressed confidence that it 
will now sail through in the wake 
of the $2.5 billion budget appro- 
priation approval. 

And as final insult to UH, 
however unintentional, the Senate 
finance committee recommended 
that the state set up a Texas mari- 
time Academy at Galveston, a 
school that was first authorized 
in 1931 but forgotten as a financial 
possibility during the depression 
years and only recently revived 
in planning. 

Earlier this session Sen. Robert 
Baker, patron of the UH bill, told 
the Observer it was a “life or 
death matter to the university” to 
get into the state system, and he 
said he felt he had all but two 
or three of the votes necessary 
to suspend the rules and bring 
the bill up for a showdown vote. 


As it turned out, he was seven 
short of the necessary 21 votes 
te suspend the rules of the Senate 
and he said this week that his sup- 
port was steadily fading. 

In the House frantic Houston 
lawmakers such as Don Garrison 
have started concocting schemes 
for breathing new life into the UH 
bill, but at present it appears to 
be very moribund. i 

The Aikin bill would raise 
teachers’ salaries by $800 a year, 
making their beginning pay $4014 
for nine months of work. The ap- 
proximately $145 million this 
would cost the state is over and 
above the regular $2.5 billion ap- 
propriation bill. 


Lobbyist Bill 

While it would hit any lobbyist, 
the new HB 1009 written by Rep. 
Tony Korioth of Sherman was 
aimed primarily at lobbyists for 
the Citizens for a Sales Tax Or- 
ganization, headed by Tom Sealy 
of Midland and Searcy Bracewell 
of Houston. If passed, the bill 
would enable the legislature to pry 
from Sealy what Korioth has so 
far been unable to get from him 
by appeal. 

Korioth recently wrote Sealy 
asking for a financial report of 
income and lobbying expenditures 
by the sales taxers. He got no 
response. This bill would require 
lobbyists to report contributions 
received as well as money spent 
to push legislation. 


Probably the most elaborate war 





of words waged in the House this 
week centered around the milk 
inspection bill which would have 
made out-of-state milk producers 
toe a line drawn by Texas inspec- 
tors. 


Proponents of the bill wanted 
Texas inspectors to be empowered 
to pass on out-of-state sources. 
Opponents argued that this in- 
spection had nothing to do with 
the quality of milk supplied. One 
of the opponents, Bob Eckhardt, 
pushed through a key amendment 
by a close vote that would elim- 
inate inspection powers from the 
bill and simply require that all 
states sending milk into Texas 
have comparable health stand- 
ards. 


This amendment, said Rep. Joe 
Chapman of Sulphur Springs, gut- 
ted the intent of the bill. Sen. 
Grady Hazlewood, a sponsor of 
the original bill in the senate, 
agreed and refused to accept the 
amendment. A conference com- 
mittee has been appointed. 


Defeat for Racing 

Rep. Virgil Edward Berry, the 
pokerfaced San Antonian, faced 
defeat with a sporting flourish 
this week and helped table his 
own bill that would have put on 
the ballot a proposed constitution- 
al amendment allowing parimutuel 
betting at horse races in nine 
counties. 


The motion to table was made 
by Rep. Frank McGregor of Waco. 


Berry, gazing up at the preach- 
ers packing the gallery, said : 


“Looks to me, the way the let- 
ters have come in and the way the 
ministers are organized, looks to 
me like they would want this to 
be put to the people so they could 
defeat it... 


“Why all this pressure? Why 
all this heat? I don’t care for my- 
self. I’ve got an asbestos suit on. 
I don’t care how many radar 
waves you turn on me. But I 
think you ought to let: the boys 


* * 





come in here and /P up their 
own minds.” 

At this point it looked as if 
Berry might put up a fight, but 
when McGregor offered his motion 
the San Antonio gambler said: 


“I don’t know if you could get 
100 votes in this house for my 
bill. I know it would be hard. I 
don’t feel there’s any use in put- 
ting these boys on the spot any 
more, so I'll not oppose the motion 
to table. Yl go along with 
tabling.” 


And he did, raising his hand 
to be counted with the other 144 
ayes. Only five members voted to 
keep the bill active. 


Berry still has two other con- 
stitutional amendment bills kick- 
ing around on the same subject. 


Spending Lid 

In the Senate, Sen. Martin Dies 
Jr. of Lufkin finally got approval 
of his bill to limit campaign spend- 
ing in a special or general United 
States Senate race to $25,000. 


Sen. Henry Gonzalez, a candidate 
for the U.S. Senate seat, voted 
for the measure. Attorney General 
Will Wilson, another candidate, 
would be responsible for enforcing 
it. 


The bills that would create a 
national park on Padre Island 
were being shuffled under the 
counter this week, some of the 
legislators concerned with the 
matter saying the bills were being 
“straightened out,” others saying 
that action was being held off un- 
til some directive word is received 
from Washington, still others con- 
tending that private property 
owners and oil interests are trying 
to trim the size of the park and 
discourage federal acceptance of 
the program. 


Ready for floor action in the 
House is ‘the bill that would 
abolish capital punishment, which 
was reported out of the criminal 
jurisprudence committee by a vote 
of 10-4. 


* * 


End of The Trail? 








Political Intelligence 


pa Attorney General Will Wilson’s 
recent ruling on ballot mark- 
ing stirred up fairly widespread 
editorial grumbling this week. 
Wilson ruled that a voter does 
not need to individually mark 
through each unwanted candi- 
date’s name, that he instead can 
run vertical lines through all 
names other than the one he wants 
to back, or X out the other names 
with giant slashes. 
The ruling would probably have 
met with more favor if it had not 


prefaced a Senate election ballot | 


that will carry 71 names. Editorial 
complaints have usually followed 
the bent that with that many 
names there is only one sensible 





way to mark a ballot — an X in 
front of the desired name. 


gj Some Corpus Christi business 

and civic leaders are whomp- 
ing up a $4-a-plate banquet for 
Tuesday, April 4, to honor John B. 
Connally, “the first native of this 
(Corpus Christi) area to serve in 
the cabinet. Connally was appoint- 
ed secretary of the navy despite 
some opposition to him on the 
grounds that he is too close to big 
oil, with which the navy depart- 
ment does a tremendous amount 
of business. 


exas is thickly represented 
on the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportun- 
ity, a group which is supposed to 





promote equal job opportunity, re- 
gardless of race or color, in fed- 
eral programs. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Jerry Holleman of 
Austin, former president of the 
state AFL-CIO; George Reedy, 
long-time press aide to Lyndon 
Johnson; and Vice President 
Johnson have key jobs with the 
committee. Johnson is chairman. 
Hobart Taylor dr., a resident of 
Detroit but a native of Houston, 
is a special counsel for the com- 
mittee. 
Dallas Morning News 
again advised its readers that 
the word of J. Edgar Hoover, who 
is in favor of capital punishment, 
“should be given greater weight” 
than the word of the bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who are against capital punish- 
merit. 





Observer Notebook 


AUSTIN 

Civil Defense got a test in Fort 
Worth, and some said it failed 
woefully. 

Civil Defense Co-ordinator Noble 
Shepherd said it was an unfair 
test, but the way the Fort Worth 
Press described it, it sounded fair 
enough. — 

The Wycliff School P-TA has 
been drilled in civil defense tech 
niques for three years. For three 
years it has been assured of a 
haven in Thorp Spring, Hood 
County, if the enemy ever struck 

Recently the Wycliff School 
P-TA decided to test this assur 
ance, loaded nine cars with moth 
ers and pre-school children, 
took off for the haven, just as if 
for real. 

When they got to Thorp Spring 
they found: the three year de 
scription was a pipe dream—with 
out food, without special shelter, 
without medical supplies, without 
anything that smacked of civil de 
fense. 

Grumped Shepherd: “We never 
told them there was going to be 


a plush set-up waiting for them 
. * . 


and 


The rugged rural tradition 
Texas is fading with jet 
into the airy realm of make-be 
lieve, the Census Bureau said in 
so many words this week, for 
three out of every four Texans 
now live in urban surroundings 
and the percentage is steadily in 
creasing. 

Just how fast the transformation 
is coming about is shown by the 
fact that in 1950 only 62.7 percent 
of the pepulation lived in town 

In fact, Texas is going city 
slicker faster than the nation as 
a whole. In 1950, the Census Bu 
reau said, 64 percent of the popu- 
lation was urban, compared to 
Texas’ 62.7, and in 1960 the na 
tional pereentage had increased 
to only 69.9 compared to Texas 
75 percent. 


speed 


In a move that must have made 
President Kennedy happy indeed 
the Corpus Christi Diocesan Coun 
cil of Catholic Men—representing 
22 South Texas counties with 
half-million Catholic population 
reportedly the largest diocese 
the country—went on. record 
opposing federal aid to parochial 
or private schools. 

Kennedy is also against giving 
federal support to such schools 
but recently the Catholic hier 
archy in the country went strong 
ly on record in favor of federal 
ald and against Kennedy’s posi 
tion. 

The Corpus Christi Council said 
it feared that with the aid might 
come some coloring of control. 

s o o 

Speaking to a Fort Worth lunct 
eon club, Dallas oilman H. I 
Hunt said saving freedom is more 


as 


fun than “gin, poker, bridge, TV | 


or whatever is your current weak 
ness” and he advised the business 


men to get a bigger kick out of 


saving freedom by “working the 
profit motive into it.” 

By this, he explained, he mean 
they should work the freedon 
motif into their advertisements 

Hunt is sponsor of the propa 
ganda radio program “Life Line 
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und the Fort Worth Club respond- 
i to Hunt's presence by promis- 
ing to establish a Life Line chap- 

r there 

- . . 

Right Rev. James A. Pike, 
p of the Episcopal diocese 
lifornia, has been preaching 
1 Houston this week, making re- 
I “Christian segrega- 

and others whom he con- 
rs religious reactionaries. 

For his trouble he was triple 
damned by Dr. James R. Oates, of 
the Houston Chapter of the Amer- 
Church Union, and his fol- 
for (1) trying to merge 
the Episcopal Church with other 
churches, (2) being 
iltra-liberal,” and (3) being “close 


to atheism.” 
* *e e@ 


bishc 


about 


ican 


lowers 


protestant 


nting to Texas Research 
zue-sponsored study that re- 
n lopping off about 30,000 
ndent children from a state 

1 program, Aris Mallas, project 
of the TRL, told Fort 

rth businessmen that’s what he 
eans by the kind of good govern- 
economy that must be ex- 


He admi iitted that such programs 
. ve 


Charley Wilson 
Just Waiting’ 
With S-Tax Bill 


AUSTIN 
Rep. Charles Wilson of Trinity 
held back his general sales tax 
from a vote this week to give 
house members a 
to stave off a showdown 

passing other tax measures. , 
Wilson laid on every member's 
desk a copy of his bill with the 
memorandum! “Dear Member: I 
am circulating to you this copy 
»f HB 727 which, as you may know, - 
s the general sales tax bill that 
introduced. I distribute 
at this time, because if 
ontinue to fail to pass deficit 
ement measures, I intend to 

» force it to the floor.” 


onservative 


nance 


i have 


bill 


said, “Several conserva- 
members have told me that 
nded like a threat.” He added 
t the escheat bill was due out 
gain soon and that if it were 
oted down he would hit the con- 
vatives with his sales tax bill 
iediately. 
Vilson’s assumption is that pro- 
les tax members do not want a 
les tax bill brought to the floor 
s early for fear of getting it 
killed once and for all. 


V ilson 
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Dr. Dudley V Powell 


FOR 


Dallas School Board 
PLACE 8 
Eection April 4th 


* 
Rey. L. B. Nelson 


FOR 
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Dallas City Council 
PLACE 3 
Eection April 4th 
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Radical Mystique of an American Dictatorship 


* 


the John Birch Society -- 


Rooting Out 


AUSTIN 
Robert Welch, retired Boston 
candy manufacturer, and one- 
time vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 


turers, called together a group 
of industrialists in 1958 and 
formed the John Birch Society. 
Two and a half years later this 
curious, American-made dictator- 
ship of the far right, with its mys- 
tiques and its secrecies reminis- 
cent of the Know Nothings and 
the KKK, its organizational tech- 
niques ironically akin to the em- 
bryonic stages of the very com- 
munism it seeks to destroy, has 
spread throughout the country. 
Welch himself reports it is par- 
ticularly strong in Pa 


An 


The Society, its founder has 
said, must be run by a “hard-boiled, 
dictatorial, and dynamic boss” if 
its goal of rooting out communist 
subversion is to be accomplished. 
Accordingly, the thousands of 
chapters, or cells, are tightly or- 
ganized to carry out the directives 
Welch sends out from time to 
time. Although individual mem- 
bers may identify themselves if 
they choose, total membership is 
a strict secret. ' 

The Birch Society is a close 
ideological cousin to the numer- 
ous other “anti-communist” or- 
ganizations which are flourishing 
now in Texas, and it shares with 
them those purposeful tactics of 
identifying American liberals, re- 
formers, andthe more daring mid- 
dle-roaders as either active dupes 
or communist agents. But the 
Birch Society is much more effi- 
cient, and considerably more earn- 
est, besides being probably the 
most ultra-rightist organization in 
the United States today. 

There should be little doubt that 
the flurry of adverse publicity 
provoked by a Time Magazine ar- 
ticle two weeks ago will seriously 
damage the Society’s reputation 
and its national recruiting pro- 
gram. Any self-styled dictator who 
calls Dwight Eisenhower a Red 
and a traitor and his brother Mil- 
ton one of the most important 
communist bosses in the country 
richly deserves the belly laughs 
that usually succeed in killing off 
such movements more effectively 


than the more earnest forms of| | 


retaliation. 


But this is Texas, as we all 
know. A convenient mating of 
fundamentalist evangelism and 
big money, as we have them here, 
has made the more thunderous 
brands of conservatism a going 
business. With all the plain im- 
plications of a perfervid movement 
like the Birch Society, it still may 
be with us for a long time—in 
Houston, in Amarillo, in Dallas— 
and may continue even to thrive 
not despite, but precisely because, 
Richard Nixon and Henry Luce 
have said the mean things they’ve 
said. This is Goldwater country 
(Mr. Welch likes the senator very 
much—“I know Barry well”) and 
we all know Luce and Nixon are 
moving to the left all the time. 

The aims of the John Birch So- 
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‘Subversion’ 


ciety, as the founder has ex- 
pounded them: “Less government, 
more individual responsibility, and 
a better world.” This “better 
world” wastes little time on dem- 
ocratic forms, however. “Democ- 
racy is merely a_ descriptive 
phrase, a weapon of demagoguery, 
a perennial fraud,” Welch pro- 
claims. 


“The only non-communist gov- 
ernments left in the world today 
are a handful of small nations.” 
He particularly likes Trujillo's 
Dominican Republic and Nicara- 
gua’s Somoza. He also likes Fran- 
co's Spain and Verwoerd’s South 
Africa. 


‘Red Tape’ . 

“We are going to cut through 
the red tape and parliamentary 
briar patches and roadblocks of 
confused purpose with direct au- 
thority at every turn. The men 
who join the John Birch Society” 
($24 a year for men, $12 for the 
girls) “are going to be doing so 
primarily because they believe 
in me and what I am doing and 
are willing to accept my leader- 
ship anyway. We are going to use 
that loyalty, like every other re- 
source, to the fullest possible ad- 
vantage.” 


-(Ben Ezzell, editor of the Cana- 
dian Record, the excellent little 
West Texas weekly, heard the 
founder say this in a Society re- 
cruiting film, and commented: 
“He believes in a Supreme Being. 
And he believes he is It.”) 


Welch has made his ‘juicier 
charges in a book called “The 
Politician,” which he distributed 
to his trustier leaders and then, 
later, called in all copies. But the 
Bible for his clientele, who are 
recruited from the more respec- 
table classes (one of the Houston 
“co-ordinators” . lives in River 
Oaks) is a modest little guide 
known as “The Blue Book,” a 
symposium of speeches which the 
founder made to the industrialists 
who organized the Society. 


In this remarkable contribution 
to American political thought, 
which simple, honest folk in Aus- 
tin and Kountze and Pampa, Tex- 
as, have read and digested, dis- 
eussed and passed on to others, 
some of the passages so terrify- 
ingly resemble the prose works 
of Adolph Hitler to cause one who 
has read Mein Kampf to wonder, 
tn all seriousness, if Mr. Welch has 
not resorted to borrowing. 


Just a few selections should 
suffice: 


“A twenty-five year career man 
in our State Department resigned 
. to tell the American people in 
his book Inside the State Depart- 
ment of the treasonous falsifica- 
tion of information concerning our 
foreign affairs which is going on 
there all the time. And the com- 
munist influence over our mass 
media of communication — press, 
radio, television—is so great that 
you probably never even heard of 
this book.” 


On ministers: “Some have mere- 
ly watered down the faith of our 
fathers . . . inte an inocuous phil- 
osophy instead of an evangelical 


acy of the welfare state by social- 
ist politicians.” 

- On our own side of the 
fence, among the millions who 
either are, or pretend to be, non- 

(Continued on Page 7) 





jams Faisodes 
Society Reported 


Strong in Houston 


AUSTIN 


In Houston last weekend, a 
small airplane flew over the city 
with a large streamer attached 
to the tail. The letters spelled 
out: “Impeach Earl Warren.” A 
loudspeaker in the plane pro- 
claimed that the United States is 
“not a democracy, but a republic.” 


An “Impeach Earl Warren” sign 
was strung arcoss a main street 
in Pampa several days ago before 
city officials had it removed. 


In Amarillo, several church 
congregations have almost split 
because of clashes over criticism 
from church members that the 
National Council of Churches has 
been infiltrated by communists. 


So works the John Birch So- 
ciety, the semi-secret, dictatorial 
movement which its founder has 
said is strongest in Southern 
California and Texas. The Texas 
Council-of Churches reported in 
its newsletter last week that its 
mail has indicated the Society 
“has gained a foothold in several 
Texas communities.” The Amarillo 
Daily News claimed fifteen chap- 
ters (20 to 30 members per chap- 
ter) in the city. An ‘active Austin 
member (see separate story) said 
the Society had “sextupled” in 
Austin in the past year. The 
Kountze News, noting the grow- 
ing strength of its membership in 
that area, reported a speech be- 
fore the local Lions Club by a 
Beaumont doctor, who urged War- 
ren's impeachment and distributed 
a large number of pamphlets. 


In Houston, observers who are 
not prone to push the panic but- 
ton when an organization which 
has all the appearances of a popu- 
lar parody on the late Sen. Mc- 
Carthy goes about its business, re- 
port that the Society is growing 
every day, that it is spreading 
rapidly among the professional 
and managerial classes, and that 
it is both spawning and encourag- 
ing similar groups. 


One Houston minister told the 
Observer that a substantial num- 
ber of his congregation are So- 
ciety members, and that others 
are constantly urged either to at- 
tend cell meetings or to join. 


A new organization, called 
FESPA, has been formed in Hous- 
ton, its aims and activities sim- 
ilar to those of the Birch Society. 
Its suggested reading list in al- 
most identical. Its Post Office box 


(Continued on Page 7) 
* * 
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Houston, eal sedan 
Won't Disclose Strength 


HOUSTON, AUSTIN 

Membership in the John 
Birch Society is a curiously 
secret proposition. No one will 
disclose how many chapters or 
members there are in any given 
city. They will talk with you 
individually, once you learn 
they are members; but the 
bond of brotherhood is strong. 

If everyone “knew of our acti- 
vities, the enemy would work 
against us,” one West Texas mem- 
ber said. 

The Observer learned in Hous- 
ton, where the Society is unusually 
strong, that a “contact man” to 
see was C. C. Steinberger Jr., a 


petroleum engineer in a down- 
town office building. 
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Are all liberals and reformers 
“communist dupes,” as Welch 
wrote? “The philosophy of statism 
propounded by these liberals and 
do-gooders,” Steinberger said, “is 
one and the same with socialism. 
It’s certainly socialism and statism 
when the government takes over 
all these functions from the in- 
dividual.” Federal aid to educa- 
tion, for instance, leads to statism 
of this type, he said. J. Edgar 
Hoover, in his book Masters of 
Deceit, compared the communist 
threat in America to a circle with 
concentric layers, Steinberger said. 
In the center are the communists. 
Then come the fellow travelers. 
“The next to the last ring is the 
dupes, then come the liberals.” 
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Steinberger, a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma, is young 
and personable. He takes the 
John Birch Society seriously and 
is earnestly deveted ito its goals. 


How did Steinberger view the 
recent Time Magazine article 
which -was highly critical of the 
Society? 


“I just read the People’s World 
(a communist publication) from 
Los Angeles on the Society,” he 
said. “The wording is very 
similar.” 


What is the philosophy of the 
Society? “Less government, better 
government, greater responsibil- 
ity, and a better world,” he an- 
swered. The Blue Book mentioned 
these things, he said. How influ- 
ential is the Society? “It must be 
pretty influential,” he said, “be- 
cause of the opposition. 


“It is awakening more and more 
people to the communist conspir- 
acy. Similar organizations here 
are also awakening people.” 


The Society has organized the 
campaign to impeach Earl War- 
ren, he confirmed. He also con- 
firmed that one of the purposes 
is to establish “front” organiza- 
tions composed of people who are 
not members of the Society for 
more effective activity. The Com- 
mittee Against Summit Entangle- 
ments was an example. 


* ” 


‘Shocking and Irresponsible’ 


AUSTIN 

The John Birch Society in the 
last several days has come under 
criticism from a few quarters in 
Texas. 

Archer Fulligham, editor of 
the Kountze News in the Big 
Thicket, has noted the growing 
strength of the Society ith that 
area and fired two editorial sal- 
vos its way. 

Ben Ezzell, editor of the Ca- 
nadian Record, and Lynn Land- 
rum, Dallas News columnist, have 
been highly critical in recent ar- 
ticles. Landrum’ reported he was 
barraged with letters after his 
stand. 

The Texas Businessman said 
this week: “Strangely, of late, the 
ultra-right has begun te outdo 
the 1930-40’s leftists in “fronts,’ 
‘secret groups,’ etc. Several fac- 
tions are not only strong but even 





powerful in parts of the state. Go 
slow on giving your name to use 
—no matter what is your politics. 
‘Conservatives’ are just as gulli- 
ble as yesterday’s ‘liberals’ to be- 
ing suckered by such outfits.” 


The Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, 
California bishop, described the 
Society as “the radical right” in 
a Houston address this week. 


Cong. J. T. Rutherford of the 
El Paso district, in a newsletter 
to constituents, described state- 
ments of the Society’s founder, 
Robert Welch of Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts, “shocking and irrespon- 
sible. ... Anytime a secret society 
is formed, taking dictatorial 
orders from one man, who does 
not reveal even to the member- 
ship many of his thoughts and ac- 
tions, the potential for subversion 
is present.” 








Did Steinberger agree with 
Welch’s judgments in his book The 
Politician that President Eisen- 
hower is a traitor and a commu- 
nist, that John Foster Dulles was 
a “communist agent,” and that 
Allen Dulles and Milton Ejisen- 
hower are part of the communist 
conspiracy to take over the na- 
tion? 


“I'm sure he doesn’t say any- 
thing unless he can back it up,” 
Steinberger replied. “When he 
brought up the Warren deal, I 
didn’t take his word for it.” But 
he did some research, read Ameri- 
ean Bar Assn. reports and books 
like “Nine Against America” and 
discovered Welch had been right. 


Does he agree, then, that Eisen- 
hower has been a traitor? “You 
establish a pattern that leads to 
treason,” Steinberger said, “that 
gives aid and comfort to our ene- 
mies—and that’s treason.” 

How many members and chap- 
ters does the Society have in 
Houston? Steinberger said he did 
not know. He referred the Ob- 
server to two “co-ordinators” for 
that information. 


‘We Don’t Publish That’ 

One of the “co-ordinators” was 
Mrs. Ben’ H. Duggan, 33 Shady 
Lane, in River Oaks. She said she 
had been a member of the Society 
“ever since it came into Houston,” 
which was about two years ago. 

How many members are now in 
Houston? “I don’t know,” Mrs. 
Duggan answered. How many 
chapters? “I don’t know.” 

Has she read Welch’s book The 
Politician? “Yes, I've read it,” she 
said. 

“I’m not answering any more 
questions,” she interrupted. “If 
you want to know anything else, 
you can find out all you need to 
know by writing Robert Welch, 
Belmont 78, Massachusetts. I can't 
imagine anyone wanting to know 
about the Society not going to 
the source.” 

Akard S. Bell, a homebuilder 
who has lived in Houston since 
1939 and whose house is on Mc- 
Gregor Drive, was the other refer- 
ence. He has been a member since 
mid-1959. 

How many members are in 
Houston? “We don’t publish that,” 
he said. How many chapters? “The 
same answer will apply.” 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Guide Book 


‘Authoritative Control’ 


(Continued from Page 6) 
communists, the amoral man, who 
has no slightest inner concern 
with right or wrong, is one of the 
greatest causes of our constant 
retreat ... And he doesn't wear 
any label. He usually lives up to 
the appearance of excellent mor- 
als, because it is expedient for 
his purposes, and you will usually 
find him in church, maybe even 
a Catholic Church. 

“But as a member of the U.S. 
Senate, running for the presi- 
dency, and smart enough to know 
the strong communist support 
behind-the-scenes that he _ will 
have to get in order to get any 
chance of being nominated in 
1960, such an amoral man can 
do a tremendous amount of ball- 
carrying on behalf of the com- 
munist aims here in the United 
States ... Or an amoral man, as 
the head of a great so-called Re- 
public, may have no slightest 
scruples or concern about its fate 
or the fate of other nations... 
And any similarity of characters 
in this story to any living persons 
is not coincidental.” (written in 
1958) 

“I am thoroughly convinced... 
that we cannot count on politi- 
cians, political leadership, or even 
political action except as a part of 
something much deeper and 
broader to save us.” 

“The form of government is not 
nearly so important as its qual- 
ity.” 

“The whole new deal march to- 
ward state socialism has been 
carried through and advanced to 
its present stage by a determined 
minority. We can bring about the 
necessary reversal of this trend if 
we, as a minority for what is 
right, stand as firm, work as hard, 
and give to the principles in which 
we believe the same dedication, as 
has the sophomoric minority of 
so-called liberals which brought 
us to our present crisis.” 

“... Our determination to over- 
throw. an entrenched tyranny is, 
the very stuff out of which revo- 
lutions are made.” 

And finally: “... For the build- 
ing of morale and loyalty and a 
feeling of unified purpose and 
closely knit strength ... for these 
and other reasons the John Birch 
Society will operate under com- 


* 


(Continued from Page 6) 
has been rented by Ben Duggan, 
an insurance man whose wife, 
(see separate story) is a city “co- 
ordinator” for the Birch Society. 

Newspapers have been barraged 
with “Impeach Warren” letters 
and pamphlets have been widely 
distributed advocating his remov- 
al “for giving aid and comfort to 
the Communist Conspiracy, the 
mortal enemy of the United States 
and the American people.” 

In Abilene, Reporter-News news 
editor Dick Tarpley—interviewing 
several known members of the So- 
ciety after a Time Magazine ar- 
ticle compared Welch’s “Blue 
Book,” the Society manual, to 
Mien Kampf, and quoted another 
book by the founder which 
charged that Dwight Eisenhower, 
Allen Dulles, and others are com- 
munist agents and traitors—found 
that the Society members “gen- 
erally tended to discount the Time 
report as biased or slanted.” 

Brig. Gen. Jerry Lee, a retired 
Air Force officer, former comman- 
der of the Amarillo Air Base, and 
Panhandle organizer for the So- 
ciety, provoked a heated local con- 
troversy last week by charging 
that “We have documented proof 
that communists have infiltrated 
the National Council of Churches. 
And as soon as we can convince 
these ministers (in Amarillo) that 





Birch in 





pletely authoritative control at all 
levels.” 

In his guide book, Welch lists 
ten methods for the Society to 
reach its goals. They include: 

@ Establish reading rooms and 
encourage people to read anti- 
communist, right wing « govern- 
ment books. 

e Circulate conservative peri- 
odicals, including “American Opin- 
ion,” which Welch edits. Arrange 
to get “National Review” in every 
college library in the U.S. and the 
“Dan Smoot Report” in doctors’ 
and dentists’ waiting rooms. 

Make full and effectively- 
coordinated use of “the powerful 
letter-writing weapon that lies so 
ready at hand Communists boast 
they can now land 40,000 individ- 
ually written letters in Washing- 
ton, on either side of any subject, 
within 72 hours.” Letter writing 
must be “definitely planned, OR- 
DERED, and the amount and 
promptness of participation con- 
stantly checked and evaluated by 
a central headquarters or direc- 
tor.” 

® Organize fronts — “little 
fronts, big fronts, temporary 
fronts, permanent fronts, all kind 
of fronts ... to accomplish, or at 
least publicize, one particular pur- 
pose.” 

e Place society members in 
audiences to ask questions of peo- 
ple who speak to civic, church, 
P-TA and other groups. Many such 
communist “agents provocateur” 
roam the country making speech- 
es to destroy capitalism and gain 
backing for projects by appealing 
to special interests. 

Schedule speakers to speak to 
similar small audiences—“not on 
communism or anti-communism in 
general, but on specific subjects 
... which could still carry a strong 
anti-communist message.” 

@ §Extend “our body into other 
countries, as soon as there are 
energy and resources which could 
properly be spared for that pur- 
pose.” Welch stressed that the So- 
ciety is a body (such as the Catho- 
lic Church or Communist Party), 
and not an organizatign. (such as 
the Republican Party). 

* “Put our weight into the 
political scales in this country 
just as fast and far as we could.” 

W.M. 


” * 


Texas 


they are wrong, the issue will be 
settled.” 

Lee admitted that recent de- 
bates within various congregations 
were due to Society members’ 
charges against the National Coun- 
cil and the defense of it by sev- 
eral of the ministers. 

Eight Protestant ministers in 
“Amarillo replied in a press state- 
ment to Lee. They said he should 
give the FBI and “proper courts” 
any documentary evidence he 
might have. 

A Texas pastor who attended a 
meeting of the Society and later 
wrote a description for the Texas 
Council of Churches reported that 
the ten-state organizer who spoke 
at the meeting was named Bob 
Lufkin. “We are picking up some 
of the tactics of the enemy,” the 
minister quoted Lufkin as having 
said at one point. 

Some of the other statements 
made by the organizer, as report- 
ed by the pastor: “If conservative 
magazines had been in existence 
in 1941, Roosevelt and Marshall 
could have been showed up.” 
“The bulk of the money for the 
Society comes from large contrib- 
utors—$1,000 to $5,000 monthly.” 
“The John Birch Society is a 
body—it moves when a central 
command is given—like the Rom- 
an Catholic Church, or like the 
communist party.” 





‘Apologists for Subversion’ 


(Continued from Page 6) 

Bell then said he would not con- 
tinue the interview unless it was 
tape recorded. 

“I want you to understand this 
right now,” he added. “The John 
Birch Society isn’t a secret or- 
ganization. There's nothing secret 
about it.” 

Has anyone in Houston inquired 
about the strength of the Society 
there? “No, I have not been 
asked,” Bell replied. 


‘Sextupled in. Austin’ 

In Austin, Roy E. LeMond, a 
chiropractor known to be very 
active in the Society, was much 
more talkative. He has been a 
member “about a year.” 

LeMond said the Society “has 
quadrupled in Austin in a year. In 
fact, it’s sextupled. 

“It's almost doubling every two 
months in size in Austin,” he said. 
“There are more conservatives 
here than you think.” It is grow- 
ing all over Texas, he said, es- 
pecially in Houston. 

How many members are in Aus- 
tin? LeMond said he knew but 
was unable to reveal it. “That's 
an obligation we assume when we 
become members,” he said. “The 
object is not to embarrass the 
members,” he said. The secrecy, 
he said, is “to prevent any people 
from doing anything to cause em- 
barrassment or injury to others. 
Everything is taking a back seat 
to the drive against subversion— 
the John Birch Society feels you 
ean’t have less government until 
you get rid of subversion.” 

He described the Society “as 
people who have a belief in con- 
servative things: less government, 
more responsibility, a better 
world — it’s just as simple as that. 

“I assure you most of this stuff 
you're reading comes from people 
who are coming. under the ham- 





mer of conservatism.” He said the 
Society is “a symbol of organized 
conservatism.” 

Richard Nixon, who has just 
criticized the Society, “was under 
criticism by Mr. Welch all during 
his ‘regime and during his run for 
election,” LeMond said. 

What about the critical article 
in Time Magazine? LeMond said 
Time’s editorial policies “are con- 
siderably left of center. They're 
apologists for subversion, for sub 
versive tactics, for Khrushchevy's 
tactics. I don’t know what they 
are, but their policies have been 
soft on communism,” he said. “I 
don’t take anything that belongs 
to that bunch of pinks. I got sick 
and tired of reading their edi 
torials always apologizing for the 
socialists. 

“Like the New York Times,” } 
continued. “Would anyone sa 
they’re not soft on communism? 
Wouldn’t you say they’re soft 
communism?” 

The reporter replied there might 
be a question there. 


“Oh my God!” LeMond sa 


“We have clippings and clippings 


where they definitely agree with 
the Daily Worker.” 

Has the Times been subverted 
by communists, then? 

“No, I wouldn't say that 
LeMond replied. The real danger 
in America is coming from Fa 
bians, he said. 

LeMond said “your educatior 
has been neglected” until one has 


read Keynes at Harvard. He said | 


most of the Society members have 
read it. It explains how the F 
bian policy works. 

Fabianism, he said, “is going t 
the same goal as Marxism. They’ rs 
all going to Chicago, except on 
different -.routes—one on route 15 
the other on route 12. 

“The only difference is the way 
they.get there,” he said, “—a little 





a little nihilism, things 
that 
ery socialist country in the 
he said, “is trying to tear 
the United States in some 
is trying to reach some 
of equality with us.” 


t about the Society slogan, 
Democracy But a Repub- 
not a democracy,” 
d replied. “We're a repub- 
yemocracy, is a tyranny of a 
without protection for a 
The phrase “pure de- 

is “mouthed in socialist 


Were 


ries 


In a republic, he said, “we're 
protected by a constitution, by 
laws, not by a whim of a group 
»f people. Every single time pure 
lemocracy has been tried, it’s 

ned into a mobocracy. We're 
republic—yet you look in every 
me of our school books and they 
keep mentioning we're a democ- 

racy—we're not a democracy.” 
refused to reveal the 
s of other members. In Aus- 
fhand, he knows “two doc- 
a dentist, two preachers, two 
some life insurance 
people working for the state 
the federal government, 
two on the paper. We're 
walks of life,” he said. 
W.M. 
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Where .-- do lovers breakfast on gin, champagne, and rose petals? 


Where ... does a silver-tongued Senator eloquently attack the 
opposition — with his fists? 


Where . ». does a man go parachute jumping to escape a dull party? 


Where .... out in 


William Brammer’s sprawling, sin-drenched novel 


» Aaeih — and deservedly — a best seller.” 
— AC. SPE RSKY, Editorial r, Playboy 
_Tattest ond coal most promising of the Spring novels...” 


Winner of the 1960 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN LITERARY FELLOWSHIP AWARD z 


576 pages * $4.95 at all bookstores HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 





laws... and the women who break 
them .. . in the Capitol of a large southwestern state. 


William Brammet’s is new ond major talent. 











Not a Deterrent? 
listed Sense About Capital Punishment-Il 


This is the second in a series of 
articles by Dr. John Silber, asso- 
clate professor of philosophy at 
the University of Texas. 

AUSTIN 

No one would argue that capital 
punishment is not a deterrent to 
crime. But one must question the 
assumption that capital punish- 
ment is a necessary or uniquely 
effective deterrent to crime. There 
is good reason to believe that so- 
ciety is as effectively protected 
against criminals without the 
death penalty as with it. 

If capital punishment were a 
necessary or effective deterrent to 
crime, we should expect that the 
states which make most frequent 
use of it would have the lowest 
capital crime rate. But we find 
that the opposite is true. 


In 1958 the ten states with 
the fewest murders (fewer than 
2 per 100,000 population) were 
Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. Four of 
these ten states have abolished 
capital punishment. All of the ten 
states having the largest number 
of murders in 1958 (between 8 and 
14 per 100,000 population) use the 
death penalty. These were Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 


In 1959 the situation was 
substantially unchanged. Vermont 
replaced Washington in the ten 
states with the fewest murders. 
But the four abolition states were 
still in the group. Mississippi re- 
placed Tennessee in the ten states 
having the most murders. But 
there were no states which have 
abolished the death penalty in 
that group. 


@ Four states (Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and California) led 
the nation in the number of exe- 
cutions in 1959. These four states 
executed 28 persons; 12 other 
states executed 21 persons; the re- 
maining 34 states did not use the 
death penalty. Of the four states 
executing the largest number, 
three had homicide rates that 
were more than double the na- 
tional homicide rate and more 
than four times the homicide rate 
for states having abolished the 
death penalty. Only California had 
a homicide rate lower than the 
national rate, and the homicide 
rate in California was still 20 per- 
cent higher than the rate for 
abolition states. 


How in the face of this evidence 
is one to conclude that homicide 
is effectively deterred by the 
death penalty? The occurrence of 
murder is more frequent in states 
using the death penalty than in 
states having abolished it. 


F THE DEATH PENALTY were 

a@ necessary and unique deter- 
rent, we should expect murders to 
increase as the number of execu- 
tions decrease, and we should ex- 
pect the homicide rate to be high- 
er in the states having abolished 
capital punishment than it is in 
the states that have retained it. 
But precisely the opposite has 
happened. In 1933 the homicide 
rate in the United States was 9.7 
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per 100,000 population; in 1929 it 
was 5.1. And as our charts show, 
the homicide rate, while declining 
in all states along with the de- 
crease in the number of execu- 
tions, is consistently lower in the 
abolition states than in the death 
penalty states. 


Perhaps the increasing reluc- 
tance of juries to recommend the 
death penalty and of judges to 
give it has been followed by an 
increasing respect for life on the 
part of our citizens. Such, at least, 
are the conclusions reached by 
the Belgian Ministry of Justice 
in regard to a similar sequence of 
events in Belgium: 


“The average of Capital Sen- 
tences has never been higher than 
it was during the period when 
the instrument of Capital Punish- 
ment was actually in use ... The 
lesson has been learned that the 
best means of inculcating respect 
for human life is to refrain from 
taking life in the name of the 
law.” 


That capital punishment is un- 
necessary is best shown, perhaps, 
by comparing the practices of the 
U.S. Army and the U.S. Navy. 
Between 1930 and 1959, the U.S. 
Army carried out 159 executions. 
The U.S. Navy has executed no 
one since 1849. Here are two com- 
parable branches of our armed 
forces whose personnel is secured 
by similar means and whose dis- 
cipline and order are similar. One 
branch never uses the death pen- 
alty; the other uses it frequently. 


NE OF THE MOST frequently 
used arguments in favor of 
capital punishment is the asser- 
tion that without it there would 
be an increase in the number of 
murders of police officers. There 
is no evidence in support of this 
assertion. Here again, we confront 
misplaced common sense which, 
in fact, is nonsense. Only two 
studies, to my knowledge, have 
been made on this subject: One 
was conducted by Professor Thor- 
sten Sellin of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the other by 
Father Donald Campion, editor 
of the magazine, America. 


Professor Sellin examined the 
records of attacks on police offi- 
cers in every municipality in the 
United States of more than 10,000 
persons and found no difference 
in the rate of attacks upon the 
police between municipalities in 
abolition states and municipalities 
in death penalty states. Father 
Campion found that the incidence 
of murder of police officers in 
death penalty states was 13 as 
compared with 1.2 in abolition 
states. 

Similarly, the defenders of cap- 
ital punishment argue that with- 
out the death penalty it would be 
impossible to prevent murder in 
our prisons. The fact that prisons 
are successfully managed in states 
without capital punishment should 
be noted. We should note also that, 
according to Lewis E. Lawes, for- 
mer warden of Sing-Sing, 90 per- 
cent of the wardens in the United 
States favor abolishing capital 
punishment. Both ex-Warden Clin- 
ton T. Duffy of San Quentin and 
ex-Warden Lawes are agreed that 
murderers are the most easily 
managed prisoners; having lived 
most of their professional lives in 
intimate contact with the most 
vicious of criminals, both men are 
expert on this issue and both fa- 
vor the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. 

JOHN SILBER 





To Be Continued 


Those Houston Blue Laws 


From Our 
Houston Correspondent 

Houston’s Mayor Lewis Cu- 
trer, who is readying a cam- 
paign for his third term, sev- 
eral months ago waded into a 
quagmire of Texas legal an- 
tiquity that may prove his po- 
litical undoing and the state’s 
redemption from out-of-date 
Blue Laws. 

Until Cutrer became involved 
with the Sunday closing laws most 
informed Houstonians conceded 
the mayor an easy, if contested, 
race for his third term. The Mis- 
sissippi-born lawyer, who has 
never lost his deep-Southern ac- 
cent and quick smile, had done 
well, most of his people seemed 
to. think. 

He had brought an end to most 
petty squabbling in city hall. 
Among solid accomplishments he 
could list securing of dams rights 
that would assure Houston of in- 
dustrial water. While Houston 
faced the threat of possible racial 
trouble, with the coming of seg- 
regated schools and most down- 
town department store eating 
counters, Cutrer can take much of 
the credit for not allowing his 
city to become another Little 
Rock, Nashville, or New Orleans. 

But Houston is a sprawling me- 
tropolis. One aspect of this 
growth, and actually a minor one, 
came in the form of discount 
stores and huge department stores 
restricted to persons they enticed 
as members. 


These giant shopping centers, 
which carried all the goods one 
could expect to find at a depart- 
ment store, drug store, and hard- 
ware store, with filling stations 
thrown in to boot, claimed lower 
prices as their major attractions. 

But they had another drawing 
card that is just as attractive to 
a busy, traffic-weary suburbanite 
—“Open on Sundays.” 

Their more sophisticated com- 
petitors did not seem to pay too 
much attention at first. They may 
have figured the novelty of these 
single-story, sprawling, unsightly, 
overgrown drive-in groceries 
would wear off. This did not hap- 
pen. 


Business Continues 

October 8, 1960, the Houston Re- 
tail Merchant Associations asked 
all its members not to remain open 
on Sunday. Three days later, the 
Houston Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation followed suit. 

All this time the big discount 
houses, one of which is located 
across the street from the biggest 
shopping center in the South, 
were doing a thriving business 





while their competitors were, sup- 
posedly, in church. 

Then entered Mayor Cutrer, 
armed with the law, most of the 
church and, he supposed, the pub- 
lic. He asked that these places 
close. 

If these businessmen heard the 
mayor's pleas, they failed to show 
it. For, as the Houston Post duly 
reported one Monday morning as 
the Christmas season approached, 
stores open on Sunday were do- 
ing volume business. 

Mayor Cutrer made 
pleas. b 

Members of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church told him, in ef- 
fect, to tend to his own business— 
that not all religions observed 
Sunday as the Sabbath. 

Finally, on December 22, the 
mayor said he would begin en- 
forcing the state’s Blue Laws on 
January 8. 

The big discount houses appar- 
ently felt that if the mayor could 
wait until after Christmas to be- 
gin enforcement, they would com- 
ply. They announced on January 
4 that they would no longer stay 
open on Sundays. 

Feeling that he was on safe 
ground now, Mayor Cutrer or- 
dered the police department to 
begin operating a Blue Law Squad 
every Sunday to see that no ille- 
gal business was being conducted. 
But he was. still not off the hook. 

N. Elmer White and Oral Shock- 
ley, who jointly operate the White 
Electric & Lumber Company on 
Houston’s north side, announced 
that they were not about to close 
on Sunday. The had found, like 
most small hardware dealers, that 
they do a lot of Sunday business. 
With the help of other citizens 
they fotmed the Citizens for Seven 
Days of Freedom Committee, 
which was to give the mayor a lot 
of trouble and newspapers a lot 
of copy. 

With all seriousness, the Blue 
Law Squadsmen went to work. 
On their first Sunday they found 
only two violators—in this city of 
over a million souls. These were 
White - Shockley and the Mike 
Persia Chevrolet Co. The culprits 
were hauled in, posted bond, ap- 
peared in corporation court, were 
fined, and appealed their cases. 

For the next several Sundays, 
the mayor’s squad arrested White 
and Shockley and the Persia peo- 
ple. Occasionally a few others 
were spotted. 

Mike Persia officials said they 
would appeal all the way to the 
supreme court. But White and 
Shockley had a more effective and 
diabolical answer for Mayor Cut- 
rer. With the aid of members of 


further 


their committee, they began aid- 
ing the police. They went to large 
super markets, small drive-in gro- 
ceries, hardware stores, and any 
other places they could find that 
were selling articles forbidden un- 
der the state’s Blue Laws. They 
filed 137 cases their first time out. 


Confused and Outdated 

The state Sunday closing laws, 
which date back almost a century 
and are contained in nine short 
paragraphs in Chapter 2, Title 7 
of the Texas Penal Code, Articles 
283 through 287, are rather con- 
fused and unbelievably outdated. 








HOUSTON 

A Harris County judge this 
week ruled that corporations 
can sell on Sundays because 
corporations are “not per- 
sons.” The small businessman 
by this ruling would still be 
prosecutable under the Blue 
Law. Mayor Cutrer said his 
crusade would continue. 





Stores, for instance, can sell 
beer after 1 p.m. on Sunday, but 
may not sell bread after 9 a.m. 
The law will not be violated if you 
buy a casket on Sunday, but would 
if you purchased a cemetery lot. 
The list goes on and on. 

Just as the law goes on and on, 
so do the vigilantes of Messrs. 
White and Shockley. Their action 
has spurred on the police depart- 
ment. Both sides have been filing 
more Blue Law cases each week, 
and the count is now in the hun- 
dreds. 

When the mayor saw he was 
clearly in the middle of antiquated 
laws, politics, religion, and free 
private enterprise, he appealed to 
the legislature. 

Weren’t they doing anything 
about the outdated Blue Laws? 
he asked the Houston delegation. 
They replied no. 

Finally, in a truly eleventh hour 
move, Rep. Donald Shipley, as the 
filing deadline for bills ap- 
proached, dropped a skeleton bill, 
HB 1005, on the speaker’s desk. It 
may be the answer to Houston’s 
problem. 

The bill will have to be amend- 
ed in committee, but it proposes 
that any municipality may by or- 
dinance exempt itself and citizens 
from certain articles in the pres- 
ent Blue Laws. 

Cutrer has now taken a more 
cautious approach. His Blue Law 
squad observes sales and offers of 
sales and reports these to their 
superiors. This activity is expected 
to continue until the mayor gets 
some legal reinforcement from 
Austin, or until everyone forgets 
it is against the law to do business 
on Sunday. 











| Swingin’ Low and Way Down 


EAST TEXAS 

An East Texas lawyer is not 
necessarily a square, just because 
Dave Brubeck doesn’t swing 
through here often and a coffee 
house would be viewed by most 
rural folk herearound as a com- 
munist and maybe even a mis- 
cegenationist innova.ion. 

A lady approached one East 
Texas barrister with her problem. 
She was tangled up with the 
Capitol Record Club of Scranton, 
Pa. The lawyer fired off this let- 
ter on her behalf: 

“Hey Dad: 

“The bit is that the under- 
signed is making the mouthpiece 
scene for the above indicated 
chick and we would like to lay 
on you parenthetically that coun- 
sellor is more than somewhat in- 
spired by the cause insomuch as 
the client is something of a doll. 

“Like man, our retainer is really 
putting you cats down. She digs 
the cool sounds with which you 





her, but your bookkeep- 
ing is from nowheresville. 





“First, you laid on her, offici- 
ously and gratuitously, with no 
solicitation on her part, a disk 
which she promptly returned 
without so much as_ spinning 
same. Subsequently* she ordered 
two records for the price of one, 
as advertised by you, but only 
one record made the scene. On 
numerous and divers occasions, 
she has attempted to apprise you 
of these facts by letter, but with 
you, dad, it isn’t possible to com- 


municate. Like you know, no 
rapport, as the head shrinkers 
say. 


“The thing is that if you will 
come across with the other record 
for which you are in her debt 
and cease trying to collect for 
the square disk she didn’t buy, 
then our client and the Capitol 
folks can once more swing. 

“After while, 
(Signed.) 

“* This is legal jargon for later, 
man, much later.” 

The letter was dispatched Jan. 





31, 1961. Under the date of Feb. 
16, 1961, this letter was received 
in reply: 

“Hey Cat: 

“Your missile made the scene 
and the splash was double-o. 

“Like man, the mouthpiece bit 
was really unnecessary. If the 
chick is in disagreement with our 
statement, the cats at Capitol are 
ready, willing and able to com- 
municate, like establish rapport, 
as the headshrinkers say, and do 
whatever to cool down the chick, 
ipso facto. 

“The thing is that us cats are 
nowhere if the chick is swingin’ 
low and way down. Like man, 
she’s our bread, without her we 
are just nothin’, nowhere, nohow. 

“The doll is in receipt (under 
separate cover) of explanatory 
missile which states clearly our 
status of her account. 

“Hope this bit will get the chick 
swingin’ high again. 

“Hangin’ in, 
“C. J. Acculto 
“Correspondence Supervisor.” 
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But Long Way To Go... 





Changing Times 
For Texas Labor 


A few years ago, ri cae 
labor convention in Galveston, 
one of the men who is now 
running for the U.S. Senate 
showed up to address the labor 
officials, but at the last minute 
he lost his courage. 

He refused to leave his hotel 
room and go to the convention 
hall for fear “someone might 
see” him. 

There was nothing unusual 
about his attitude. Even five years 
ago in Texas it wasn’t politically 
healthy to be suspected of tolerat- 
ing unionism. From the days of 
Pappy O’Daniel to the era of Allen 
Shivers, unionism was a nasty 
word. 





“Things are changing,” said 
Fred Schmidt, secretary-treasurer 
of the Texas AFL-CIO. ‘‘The poli- 
ticians used to come to see us after 
dark, skulking up alleys. Now 
they not only visit us via the front 
door in broad daylight, but they 
vie for speaking positions at our 
COPE meetings.”’ 

But if the politicians no longer 
fear to associate with union men, 
it does not mean that they yet fear 
the power of unionism in ‘Texas. 
This fact is visible at committee 
hearings at which Schmidt or 
Hank Brown, president of the 
state labor group, or Sam Hous- 
ton Clinton, its attorney, testify 
as they have done on half a dozen 
occasions already this session. 

On every committee in the House 
there are, to judge from their ap- 
pearance of alertness, a few who 
actually listen to the union lead- 
ers’ testimony. But with Senate 
committees, the start of union tes- 
timony seems to be the general 
signal for members to begin 
scratching their ankles, staring at 
the ceiling, slumping into a cat- 
nap posture, or starting a mum- 
ble-conversation with a crony. 

A better index of organized la- 
bor's strength is, of course, the 
law. By this criterion, Texas 
unionism is in sad shape, bur- 
dened with a quantity and type of 
anti-labor legislation found in no 
other state. 


All the statutes of harrassment 
have been placed on the books 
since the late 1930s or, more pre- 
cisely, since O'Daniel’s adminis- 
tration. 

One of the most onerous of laws 
bears his name. The O'Daniel Act 
makes picket line violence or the 
threat of violence a penitentiary 
offense. 

There have been several convic- 
tions under this act—enough to 
make picketers extremely wary, 
for the burden of guilt rests with 
them. If they get in a fight with 
a belligerent scab, the scab will 
wind up at worst with a $17 
fine for disturbing the peace. The 
union man, for the same offense, 
can go to prison for two years. 

Other laws hated by organized 
labor: 

@ The mass picketing law, of 
which one subsection forbids the 
use of abusive language by pick- 
eters. Just what that means is 
unclear, but at least the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled it doesn’t 
mean calling a scab a scab. The 
court commented wryly that one 
should not expect to hear “the 





language of the parlor’’ on the 
picket line. 

@ The public utilities picketing 
act, which forbids picketing with 
the intent to disrupt service of a 
public utilities—as if picketing 
ever logically had any other rea- 
son for being used. 

@ The so-called Manford act, 
sponsored in 1943 by Durwood 
Manford, now chairman of the 
board of water engineers. It re- 
quires that unions file all sorts 
of reports with the state, that 
union organizers register with the 
state and carry a card, etc. etc. 
etc. 

The requirement to register is 
widely flaunted by union organ- 
izers — including Schmidt—who 
would like nothing better than to 
be arrested so they could chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the 
law. 

@ The law on breach of con- 
tract, which makes a union lia- 
ble to pay for any losses suffered 
by a business that is struck, if 
the strike can be proved a breach 
of contract. 

@ Another feature of the mass 
picketing law, and perhaps its 
worst feature, which limits to two 
the number of pickets at any one 
entrance, and requires that they 
always be 50 feet apart. Under 
such an arrangement there can be 
no criss-crossing in the march 
of the plgcard-carriers. Any cop, 
if he chooses, can use this law to 
bully picketers. There have been 
scores of arrests under it. 

There are about a dozen laws 
on the Texas books which organ- 
ized labor views as having been 
written and passed with the 
avowed purpose of helping em- 
ployers restrict union growth, and 
so embrasive are these laws that 
no employer with a wily attorney 
reed fear beimg organized. There 
are several union-busting  at- 
torneys in Texas whose yearly 
incomes are among the highest 
for their profession. 2 

On the other side, there are no 
laws that define labor’s organiz- 
ing powers, as most states have. 
No labor commission. No labor 
code. 

The nearest thing to a labor 
commission in Texas is the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, a pathetic 
bureaucratic bubble whose main 
duties are supervising boxing and 
wrestling. 

Dick Latting, head of the bu- 
reau, is a conscientious official 
but hamstrung for lack of power. 
So far as labor is concerned, the 
only good thing that has come 
out of his bureau was a safety 
code for oil well drilling which 
was drafted by Latting 10 years 


ago. But it is only a suggestive | 


code. There is no enforcement 
power behind it. 

As things now stand in Texas, 
a union can get an_ industrial 
election only aftér an organizing 


strike has been called, and then| 


only if the county judge decides 
to allow the election, and then the 


election must be for all workers. | 
Even if the union is trying only | 
maintenance | 


to organize the 
workers, the union election must 
be open to the office workers, 
field workers, 


chances of winning an election 
under these conditions are re- 
duced considerably, to say the 
least. 

As one union official put it: 
“It’s like having all the negative 


effects of the Taft-Hartley and| 


the Landrum-Griffin laws, with- 
cut benefit of the NLRB.” 


(Concluded next week) 
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below the management level. The! 





A Window to the South 





In Torrid 


AUSTIN 

The pressure of the closing 
days of the U.S. Senate race 
has begun to wring sometimes 
more revealing, sometimes 
more spiteful, sometimes more 
eloquent statements from the 
six major candidates. 

Each of the Bix Six claimed 
he was gaining in strength, but 
only Interim Senator William 
Blakley could prove it by the 
endorsement of another candi- 
date. 

Cigar-munching state represen- 
tative Wesley Roberts, who last 
week tried unsuccessfully to get 
other candidates to pool their 
strength with his, this week de- 
cided to poal his strength with 
that of Blakley and threw in with 
the wealthy Dallas businessman. 

Blakley also got the endorse- 
ment of Gov. Price Daniel this 
week, not surprisingly, since Dan- 
iel appointed him to the seat va- 
cated by Lyndon Johnson: While 
in Austin to receive Daniel’s bless- 
ing, Blakley also dropped in on 
ex-Gov. Allan Shivers, but the 
only, public support he got from 
Shivers was a smile for photog- 
raphers. 

Blakley’s only major addition to 
his platform this week was the 
suggestion that instead of spend- 
ing money for unemployment pay 
and for depressed areas, the U.S. 
should spend more money on de- 
fense. He specifically mentioned 
the type of defense spending that 
would benefit aircraft plants in 
the Fort Worth-Dallas area. 

In Abilene, a usually conserva- 
tive center, Blakley also advo- 
cated tougher laws to weed out 
Reds in government service. 


Polls Pooh-Poohed 


The political polls were de- 
nounced by two of the candidates 
who have fared worst at the hands 
of the pollsters, Rep. Jim Wright 
and Maury Maverick Jr. 

Wright said that while the Bel- 
den poll showed Republican can- 
didate John Tower in front, with 
Blakley second, his own private 
pell showed him leading “in the 
Fort Worth area, in Speaker Sam 
Rayburn’s district and in an area 
| east and north and south of Abi- 
lene.” Anyway, scoffed Wright, 
“the only poll that is really mean- 
ingful is the one taken on elec- 
tion day.” 

Maverick, ranked at the bottom 
by Belden, said, “Lyndon Johnson, 
Ralph Yarborough, and John Ken- 
nedy survived the polls. So will I. 
As for a “recent statewide secret 
poll,” Zeke Zbranek of Liberty, 
| Maverick’s state campaign man- 
| agde, said that shows something 
else again. 

“The results of a recent state- 
wide secret poll conducted for cer- 
tain ‘prominent candidates’ have 
left Bill Blakley and Will Wilson 
desperate. It shows Maury Mav- 
erick as the only candidate gain- 
ing, and they now realize that all 
impartial indications point to a 
John Tower-Maury Maverick run- 
off.” 
| Campaigning in Austin, Maver- 
ick touched on employment and 
education needs. 

“One-half the aircraft workers 
in the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
have been laid off, along with one- 
third of the steel workers along 
the Gulf Coast, 10 percent of the 
job seekers in Texarkana, and nine 
percent in the Beaumont-Port Ar- 
thur-Orange areas,” he said. 

“Some of these people are get- 
| ting pretty hungry now and they 
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Last Minute Barnstorming 


Senate Campaign 


are starting to remember Frank- 
lin Roosevelt with a lot more af- 
fection.” 
a “Franklin 
Democrat.” 


Hokum Scare 

As for federal aid to education 
Maverick said he was for plenty 
of it. “I am not going to fall for 
this hokum, this baloney, this 
clap-trap about federal control of 
education. The next time some 
body raises that bugaboo 


. My 


' a 
him, exactly what control are you 
talking about? Who ever heard of 
any federal employee ever eve 
daring to try to tell our teacher 
what to teach?” 

Swinging through the 
Grande Valley, Maverick 
often of the critical plight of the 
migrant Latin American worker 
“Federal and state governments 
spend huge sums of money pro 
tecting the migratory flights of 
whooping cranes, yet are indif 
ferent to the problems of human 
migrants,” he said. 

Wright was stirred to anger b 
remarks made by Arizona Reput 
lican Senator Barry Goldwater 
his recent visit to Texas to sup 
port the candidacy of John Tower 

Goldwater had said “the great 
est thing since the Alamo would 
be for Lyndon B. Johnson to swear 
in John Tower asthe senator fror 
Texas.” Goldwater had also mad 
jokes about Austin’s having onl 
one television station because tl! 
Johnson family, which owns tl! 


Delano Roosevelt 


ask 


a 


Rio 


spoke 


existing station, does not want 
competition. 

Experienced 

Referring to these remarks 


Wright, who often rises to John 
son’s defense, said, “Prior to th 
time I had thought they wer 
right-wing people dedicated to r 
péaling the 20th century. It seen 
now they are interested in per 
sonal vindictiveness 
rassment of the vice president 

Wright, who refers frequent 
to his own experience in Congre 
as equipping him for the job, s 
one of his opponents is “a go 
airlines executive, and one a g 
school teacher, and 
attorney general. But I don’t thin! 
that qualifies any of them to 
a good senator. Putting 
them in office would be like : 
ing a good ballplayer to remov\ 
your appendix.” 

Tower, meanwhile, was trying t« 
make considerable capital out of 
Goldwater's endorsing visit and he 
protested what he felt to be Blak 
ley’s effort to steal Goldwat« 
from him. He said newspaper ad 
for Blakley contain “certain laud 
atory remarks about Blakley by 
Barry Goldwater. The inference | 
that Sen. Goldwater has endorse 
Blakley in this Senate race. This 
is outright misrepresentation.” 

In a statewide telecast, Tow 
read from a Goldwater telegr 
which reaffirmed the Arizor 
senator's support of “John Tov 
the courageous conservative 
didate.” 

Tower worked South Texas th 
week in tandem with U.S. Rer 
Bruce Alger of Dallas, Texas’ only 
Republican congressman who ap 


and embar 


one a 


one 





parently feels the need for com 


Maverick styles himself | t 


the Texas delegation 
ided him from its legisla- 


heons. 


Favorite Target 
f the Democratic candi- 
appreciate Tower in 
because he is a 
get with them all. Will 
sneered at 
support for Tower as 
sponsored foreign 


wever, 


example, 


his tribute to 
oming out and saying 
a Republican,” 
“The Republicrats who 
ick Republicans for 
get the honest 
because John 
But Tower 
the turncoat vote be- 

is getting it. And 
votes to (Will) 
doesn't stand for any- 


paid 


lly is 


annot 
vote, 


getting it. 


i0sing 


ton Wilson said he 
stand for something, 
ving “Castro out of 
ut of the American 
He also said the 
ctrine must be “ex- 
acts of infiltra- 
version.” 
Wilson said , he 
any national fuels 
might help the West 
| industry at the ex- 
Texas oil and gas 


include 


nont, 


uivocated increasing 
i to wipe out “disease, 
poverty and ignorance 
of communism 
throughout South 


beds 


on endorsement from 
itonio Express, which 
fact that Wilson holds 
degree and a law 
Seguin Enterprise 
ut for him. 
of the most tire- 
put in a full 
the Texas Senate but 
and energy to 
to Alice the 
tumping both cities, 
on television in his 
San Antonio, and trav- 
Houston, San 
nd Tyler for other speak- 
ents. 
Alice the same day 
ed through, in San 
day Blakley and 
through. 
1ign finally got a mild 
mor with the widely- 
it brief and insignifi- 
ing tour of Mrs. Bing 
former Kathy Grand- 
half of her father, Del- 
istaff of West Columbia, 
64 minor candidates. 
ton Mrs. Crosby posed 
reman's dungarees. 
allot count neared, the 
the hordes of minor 
ame to the front. The 
a mechanical one: how 
in a reasonable time. 
1 were only the six ma- 
tes, the problem would 
But with 70 names on 
(scratching Wesley 
the problem becomes 


one 


gners, 


time 


Dallas 


Lavaca, 


ame 


passed 


sociated Press reported 
county election judges 
t only for the six major 
on the assumption that 
t for the others would be a 

xt time. 
hnson, chief of the Texas 
Bureau, estimated the 
election will pull a million 

ul 2 quarter votes. 








More Reader Response on Senate Campaign 


Endorsement Upheld 
Sirs: Like many loyal liberal 
Texas Democrats who have now 
become used to supporting Henry 
B. Gonzalez, it seemed only nat- 
ural to support him in this Sen- 
ate race without seriously con- 
sidering the other candidates. The 
first occurrence that caused any 
real debate in my mind came 
when the Observer endorsed 
Maury Maverick for the office. 





On Saturday both Gonzalez and 
Maverick spoke and to make sure 
that I had been reasonably justi- 
fied in the change, I went to hear 
them. Senator Gonzalez was to 
speak at 3. He was delayed in 
coming, so one of his supporters 
got up to give the audience a lit- 
tle background information. Gon- 
zalez was still not there when an- 
other man arrived who added 
more to the background material. 
Finally, an hour after the sched- 
uled meeting was to have begun, 
the Senator did arrive. He walked 
in the room and began talking 
about the campaign—the places 
he had been, the kind of communi- 
cations he had used, and the gen- 
eral lack of funds. 

He continued, without notes, 
making references to the other 
candidates which the audience 
could easily identify; he said one 
opponent said he supported John 
Kennedy's program but anybody, 
Sen. Gonzalez said, could be a 
rubber stamp, it took a real man 
to decide for himself what he 
supported. Senator Gonzalez did 
not mention what, if any, of the 
President’s program he would 
back if elected or any other plans 
he had as a U.S. Senator. He also 
discussed experiences he had had 
while holding offices in San An- 
tonio and that he Was presently 





an elected state senator from 
there. A little before 5, he told 
us he regretted having to leave 
but that he had to catch an air- 
plane and, after answering one 
question, was on his way. 

That evening Mr. Maverick was 
to speak to a similar group of 
college students. When I arrived 
he was already there going over 
his lecture material. The meeting 
began promptly at 7 p.m, and after 
the proper introductions, Mr. Mav- 
erick began. He told us that he 
had been a college teacher and a 
state representative, that W. Pres- 
cott Webb, J. Frank Dobie, Mrs. 
Frankie Randolph endorsed him, 
as had the AFL-CIO, and that he 
was a liberal even in Dallas Coun- 
ty. He was in agreement with 
Kennedy’s five-point program and 
intended to continue support of 
his administration, although not 
blindly. He discussed in detail the 
five-point program. He spoke of 
his concern over America’s lead- 
ership in the world and the effec- 
tiveness he foresaw for the Peace 
Corps in eradicating our worst 
enemy, not Castro but the condi- 
tions that cause a Castro. 

At 7:30 he concluded and asked 
for questions. The audience was 
prepared. Through the answers he 
gave to the students’ questions, 
Mr. Maverick clearly defined his 
position on everything from Alge- 
rian independence to federal aid 
to education. At 8 the meeting 
ended. The audience rose to its 
feet .clapping in appreciation of a 
man who had something to say. I 
understood the Observer's endorse- 
ment, and I add mine. 

Ann McGuffin, 630 Hillcrest, 
Denton. 


Where He Stands 


Sirs: I am convinced that Mav- 
erick is the best liberal in the 
Senate race, and I offer a few 





comparisons in support: Maverick 


has unequivocally announced his 
support of Kennedy's major legis- 
lative program: $1.25 minimum 
wage, aid to depressed areas, med- 
ical aid to the aged through social 
security, federal aid to education, 
and increased unemployment com- 
pensation. I heard Gonzalez speak 
last March 18. Although he round- 
ly criticized a candidate “who 
blindly endorsed a $1.25 minimum 
wage,” he named no amount he 
was for. The San Antonio Express 
said this of his ideas on the mini- 
mum wage: “Sounds remarkably 
like Republican Goldwater on the 
conservative Arizona senator's 
views on minimum wage.” 

As to medical aid to the aged, 
he again criticized Kennedy's pro- 
gram, saying that social security 
would not cover enough people. 
This line of argument is exactly 
the same as the one used by Nixon 
in the last campaign. It completely 
overlooks that these other people 
not under social security have al- 
ready been provided for by the 
Kerr-Mills bill passed last session. 
Gonzalez spoke for over an hour 
and failed to endorse one single 
solitary Kennedy proposal. 

True, Gonzalez opposed the seg- 
regation bills, but for that mat- 
ter so did the seven conservative 
legislators from Bexar County. It 
was Maury Maverick Jr., how- 
ever, who during the blackest days 
of McCarthyism had the courage 
to stand up and be counted against 
the McCarthy bills, a stand taken 
by only three others out of 150. 

Texas needs a man with this 
kind of courage in the U.S. Senate. 
Texas needs an avowed and ac- 
knowledged supporter of Kenne- 
dy’s basic program. Texas needs 
a man who is willing to let the 
people know where he stands. In 
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short, Texas needs a Maverick in 
the Senate. 

Andrew Schouvaloff, 403 E. 17th 
St., Austin. 


Overriding Issue 

Sirs: My check is enclosed for 
a year’s subscription and for sin- 
gle copies of your February 11 
and February 18 issues containing 
the report of the interview with 
John Tower and the column “Tow- 
er’s Chances”. 

I have been reading secondhand 
copies of your paper for about a 
year but I am no longer satisfied 
to be a week or two late reading 
your stand on current events, es- 
pecially when at long last you 
voice an opinion with which I 
wholeheartedly agree—with one 
modification. Mr. Morris conclud- 
ed his column: “This writer would 
like nothing better than to see 
him (Tower) reach a_ runoff 
against some staunch maverick lib- 
eral—and get roundly- trounced.” 
I would modify only the last 
phrase to read “—and win over- 
whelmingly.” I will not peruse this 
further because as you point out 
in the first paragraph of the same 
editorial (a masterpiece) “. .. any 
sustained discussion of specifics 
would end only in total exaspera- 
tion and anger.” 


While I am reluctant to part 
with my five bucks in support of 
a left-wing enterprise (which I 
assume will be subsidized, then 
government owned at the earliest 
opportunity) I expect to get my 
money’s worth in thought provok- 
ing opinions and unbiased report- 
ing from the liberal point of view. 

Let there be no doubt. The over- 
riding issue now as throughout 
history is freedom of the individ- 
ual vs: state oppression and I am 
firmly enrolled on the side of the 
individual. I submit that it is the 
conservative who is progressive 





by promoting individual freedom 
with a minimum of government 
control and it is the liberal who 
is regressive by unavoidably. (if 
not intentionally) promoting state 
control and, therefore, loss of free- 
dom of the individual, while try- 
ing to help the individual he is 
destroying. But I promised not to 
pursue ... “total exasperation.” 

Please enroll me as a subscriber 
to the Observer. 

Tom Coffing, 210 2ist Avenue 
North, Texas City. 


From the Belfry 

Sirs: I resent Dr. Carter’s im- 
plication that the ivory tower lib- 
erals are backing Maverick. I re- 
gard myself among the highest in 
the clouds of the ivory tower lib- 
erals, and I am certainly not back- 
ing a man who I regard to be 
basically ignorant of the issues. 
My vote will go to Henry B. Most’ 
of my belfry companions will do 
the same. 

Robert N. Frampton, Chairman 
C.O.S.T., 100 East 15th St., Austin. 


Othello and Desdemona 

Sirs: Wayne Chastain’s talented 
comparison of Prince Hamlet and 
Maury Maverick was a literary 
gem—the kind that appears more 
frequently in the Observer than 
in most other papers. In its back- 
handed slap at Maury it supported 
Henry. If Maury is a Hamlet (and 
nobody is denying it), with liter- 
ary validity we may compare Hen- 
ry to Othello the Moor. 

The Desdemona in this compari- 
son would have to be the liberal 
cause, to which supposedly, Othel- 
lo is married. Iago would have to 
be “discrimination in reverse”, for 
that seems to be the evil tearing 
at the vitals of the man who until 
this election has been my cham- 
pion for each of the elective posi- 
tions he sought. 

(Continued on Page 11) 








Will You Help Us To... 
ROPE SOMEBODY IN 


On April 15 





Dear Reader: On April 15 you will receive two 
copies of the Observer through the regular 
mails. In an effort to double our circulation 
overnight, and hence place our newspaper on 
a paying basis, we are asking you to use your 
extra copy of the April 15 Observer to find us 
one additional subscriber. Do you know some 
friend, relative, or associate who would care 
to subscribe, someone in your precinct, union 
local, or bridge club? You have three weeks to 
think of ONE person who might subscribe to? 
our paper. We ask your help and co-operation. 











lf You Don’t Want To Wait, Fill In 
This Subscription 
and we'll get next week’s copy off to 
YOUR new subscriber .. . 

Pe” © ceili nar Sse Ook cekal Wee tiles aewe de ohdaas 
5 PR eae oe ST ee ee | 
PERE Gea a Seana eer ERE Te mee 

Send $5 to The Texas Observer, 

504 W. 24, Austin, Texas 











What Others Say About Us: 


* ‘An eloquent voice of the Texas eggheads.’ 


—The Reporter 


* ‘Has played a leading role in exposing Texas 


insurance scandals.’ 


* ‘A crusading opposition newspaper.’ 


—Time 
—Look 


* ‘The Carolina Israelite, the Petal Paper, the 
Texas Observer . . . The only Southern weeklies 
which exercise national influence.’ 

—Sen. Paul Douglas in New Republic 

* ‘A bright, militantly crusading Texas weekly.’ 


—The Progressive 


* ‘Reports regularly on political shenanigans 
which are seldom mentioned in the metropoli- 


tan press.’ 


—Harper’s 





(Continued from Page 10) 

Othello was a noble man. He 
was a minority in a hard land. 
Part of his difficulty consisted in 
his conviction that the people 
among whom he lived, though they 
respected him, disliked him be- 
cause of the. color of his skin and 
because of the mysterious heritage 
which fathered him. They did not 
understand him, and because they 
did not understand, they feared 
him, and because he saw this fear 
and lack of understanding in their 
faces, he feared them and refused 
to trust them. 

He looked to Iago therefore, for 
advice. And the advice which Iago 
gave led to his ultimate destruc- 
tion and the destruction of every- 
thing around Othello which was 
beautiful. The trouble with this 
arrangement was that Othello 
trusted his enemy more than he 
trusted his friends. He relied 


wholly on Iago, and he gave Iago 
unprecedented power and appoint- 
ments. He encumbered his friends 
by interposing Iago between him 
and them. 


Iago had his friends, too, all 
enemies of Othello and Desde- 
mona, all dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of the lovers. Through Iago 
these friends were given positions 
of power by Othello. 


Because he trusted Iago and 
his friends, Othello ultimately 
turned from nobility to savagery. 
He turned from gentleness and 
kindness to jealousy and hatred. 
He believed in circumstantial evi- 
dence against his wife and against 
his friends. 


In a terrible frenzy of rage 
Othello first destroyed his friends, 
then he murdered Desdemona. 
When he saw what he had done, 
he destroyed himself. 


For your information, if you 
don’t understand all the above, 
ponder these points: Othello did 
not vote against the Poole bill at 
a time when passage of this bill 
would have meant defeat for Sen- 
ator Ralph Yarborough. Check 
your record. Othello did not op- 
pose appointment to the state 
Real Estate Board of one Arthur 
Baird, a well-known San Antonio 
conservative. And just last week 
Othello “approved” the appoint- 
ment of Walter Brennen to the 
board of regents of Texas Uni- 
versity. Spike Brennen has twice 
served as campaign manager for 
Price Daniel, once against Ralph 
Yarborough, and once against 
Othello. 

I like and pity Othello. But oh 
how I mourn Desdemona! 

(I don't recall a single public 
utterance by Othello in pre-con- 
vention support for Adlai Steven- 
son or John F. Kennedy. Nor do 
I ever recall public support by 
Othello for the candidacy of Ralph 
W. Yarborough.) 

Dick Meskill, 510 E. Locust, San 
Antonio. 


‘Of Superstition’ 

Sirs: As a former student 
teacher at the University of Tex 
I was both distressed and fas 
ated to learn that zealots are ag 
active in the legislature seekir 
to force their bizarre beliefs 
teachers within the Texas 
system. 

If it were not clear that fana 
cism blunts the mind irrepara 
one would have every confider 
in directing the attention of 
proposers of the obnoxious b 
Bacon's essay “Of Superstition 

“It were better to have no o; 
ion of God at all than such 
opinion as is unworthy of 
for the one is unbelief, the « 
is contumely: and certainly sur 
stition is the reproach of 
Deity . . . and, as the contums 
is greater towards God, so the d 
ger is greater towards men. At 
ism leaves a man to sense 
philosophy, to natural piety; 
laws, to reputation . . but sur 
stition dismounts all these, 
erecteth an absolute monarch) 
the minds of men: therefore at! 
ism did never perturb ‘states; 
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These words came as a shock to many of us. Are we 


in such grave danger? Some people agree that we are; . 


others say that the dangers are exaggerated. How can 
we evaluate the peril? What are the possible solutions? 
What is likely to happen in the future? 


These are the questions that for many years have con- 
cerned the professional students of world affairs. With 
specialized backgrounds and after years of experience 
they have produced work distinguished for original 
thinking, penetrating analysis and careful reporting. 
It is to the books of these men that we can turn to 
learn what is really happening in our world. 


THE CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS SOCIETY 


To bring these books to the attention of every thinking 
American and thus create a greater public awareness 
of world affairs is the objective of the Contemporary 
Affairs Society... the Book Club of the ’60’s. 


Our Sponsors are Walter Lippmann, Dorothy Fosdick 
and Marquis Childs. The Board of Sponsors confirms 
nominations to the Board of Judges and advises on 
literary projects in the field of contemporary affairs. 
The Board of Judges makes the monthly selection. 


OUR BOARD OF JUDGES: 


Richard Rovere, staff writer for “The New Yorker,” 
author of its “Letter from Washington.” 


John Sherman Cooper, U. S. Senator from Kentucky 
and former Ambassador to India. 


Roscoe Drummond, columnist for “The New York 
Herald Tribune”; co-author, “Duel at the Brink.” 


Ernest K. Lindley, Senior Editor, Director of the 
Washington Bureau of “Newsweek”; columnist and 
author. 


Louis M. Lyons, Curator of the Nieman Fellowships, 
Harvard University. 


A. H. Raskin, national labor correspondent of “The 
New York Times.” 


Jerome B. Wiesner, Science Advisor to the President; 
Director, Research Lab. of Electronics, M.I.T. 


The Contemporary Affairs Society will not shy at 
controversy, nor suppress any unpopular opinion, nor 
avoid books that may disturb as well as stimulate you. 
We will offer you, in an objective spirit, the books that 
we believe you will need to read to help you under- 
stand this crucial half of the 20th Century. 


Washington correspondent, Robert G. Spivack is 
Chairman of the Society’s Planning Board. 


WE INVITE YOU TO BECOME A MEMBER 


By joining now you may take advantage of a special 
introductory offer and receive any three of the books 
listed below for $1 each, if you agree to purchase five 
additional books selected by the Contemporary Affairs 
Society within a year. As a member you will also re- 
ceive, free of charge, the monthly publication, “Con- 
temporary Affairs,” that will report to you on impor- 
tant new books and contain articles on critical world 
affairs by eminent writers. And with every fourth 
book you purchase, you will receive a bonus book free. 


CHOOSE ANY THREE OF 
THESE BOOKS FOR $1 EACH 


0 452/THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE by Oskar Mor- 
genstern — A frank critique of our military preparations 
and policies. A book every American should read. Pub- 
lished at $3.95 


0#53/LAND WITHOUT JUSTICE by Milovan Djilas—The man 
who was Marshall Tito’s comrade-in-arms and then his 
most famous political prisoner discloses what life is like in 
present-day Yugoslavia. Published at $5.75 


O# S4/THE INVISIBLE PRESIDENCY by Louis W. Koenig—A 
behind-the-scenes account of seven Presidential confidants, 
up to and including Sherman Adams...a study of the na- 
ture of their power and influence and the ends to which 
they employed them. Published at $6.95 


0 4558/THE MAGNOLIA JUNGLE by P. D. East — Autobiography 
of the outspoken editor of The Petal Paper (Petal, Miss.) ... 
how a rebel against the latter-day Confederacy wages a lone 
battle against bigotry and intolerance. Published at $3.95 


O#S6/MY FIRST SO YEARS IN POLITICS by Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin (as told to Robert Donovan) —A fascinating ac- 
count of the actual workings of national politics by the 
former Speaker of the House, and his version of “how 
Eisenhower let me down.” Published at $3.95 


0O#57/THE PRESIDENCY: CRISIS AND REGENERATION by 
Prof. Herman Finer~ A penetrating analysis of the prob- 
lems of the Presidency, the perils of the office and the need 
for basic changes. Published at $5.00 


0#S8/THE NATIONAL PURPOSE —A collection of essays by 
Walter Lippmann, Adlai Stevenson, Henry Luce, James 
Reston and others; a candid re-examination of our national 
aims, Published at $2.95 


0489/1600 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE by Walter Johnson—A 
study of the growth of the powers of the Presidency since 
Herbert Hoover was in The White House and the conse- 
quences of this evolution on the working of our govern- 
ment. Published at $6.00 


O#60/IN YOUR OPINION by John M. Fenton—Dr. George 
Gallup's close associate gives us an intimate glimpse of 
public opinion pollsters at work, stressing the lessons they 
have learned since 1948, Published at $3.95 
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‘Integration by Choite’ 


AUSTIN 

“I’m not for segregation. 
I’m not for integration by force 
either. I'm for integration by 
choice. Understand?” 

Mrs. Dora H. Moore said it, 
and it must have taken some 
courage, because as she readily 
admitted, her racial position is 
bound to cost her both money 
and votes in East Austin, the 
section of town largely inhab- 
ited by Negroes. 

Mrs. Moore is a Negro, editor 
of the advertising-hungry weekly 
Mirror, and candidate for city 


Mrs. Dora Moore 


council from Place One, running 
against Mrs. Emma Long, veteran 
of city politics, and Bob Arm- 
strong. 

“I don't believe in interming- 
ling and intermarriage. If you and 
I were associated in business and 
you invited me over to your house 
for a business conference, that 
would be one thing. But if you 
invited me over to your house 
for a social occasion, that would 
be something else.” 

Does she believe in school in- 
tegration? Only with reservations. 

“I’ve lived in California where 
the schools were supposedly inte- 
grated, and it doesn’t always 
work. If a white school is inte- 
grated eventually most of the 
whites will move out of the neigh- 
borhood and Negroes will move 
in, and it will be mostly a Negro 
school again, with only one or 
two whites in a classroom.” 


But at least wouldn’t that be’ 
a way to give the Negroes better | 


school facilities? 

“Oh, I don’t know. You take 
Anderson High over here on the | 
colored side. I’ve never seen a 
finer school. You don't see our 
children stampeding over to the 
white high schools on the other 


side of town. You don’t see them | 


stampeding to get in UT either, 
do you? No, no. The Negroes have 


good colleges of their own in this | 


state. 

“But the main thing is, Negro 
kids don’t get the cultural train- 
ing they need in white schools. 
One or two might be accepted in 
white homes, but not many. Most 


Negro students at UT like to come | 


back to this side of town for their 
cultural activities. 
“I know of an organization that 


has been trying for a couple of | 


years to give away a scholarship 
to a Negro youngster to attend 
UT school of business. They can’t 
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TOM CONDIT 
International Secretary on Tour 
speaking on 


‘The Role of Socialists 
In the Modern World’ 
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YPS.L, Box 18233, 
Houston, Texas 





get a taker. They just don’t want 
te go te UT. 

“Now you can’t get away from 
it, the girls are hunting for a 
little future husband and they 
don’t get the social angle they 
need in an integrated school.” 

Asked how she felt about the 
Fair Employment Practices Act, 
she said: 

“I've been through that too. 
The Negro doesn’t realize it works 
both ways. If I advertise an open- 
ing on this paper and both a white 
girl and a Negro girl apply for 
the job, and I give it to the Negro 
girl, that white girl would have 
the same opportunity to sue me 
for $10,000 as the Negro girl 
would have to sue if she were 
turned down by a white em- 
ployer. 

Does she think Negroes are dis- 
criminated against in Austin? 

“No, I dont think so. But may- 
be I just want something different 
from the young people. I'm not 
particular about eating at the ten 
cent store. I would like to know 
I could eat a big steak at the 
Villa Capri, but I don’t care any- 
thing about eating at the dime 
store. And if the Villa Capri 
turned me away, you wouldn't 
catch me committing suicide.” 

Mrs. Moore said the Negroes are 
partly to blame for their plight. 
“For years and years I’ve been 
telling thern to start businesses 
so they could absorb their own 
people and be independent. Our 
people have made good money, 
but they've never been taught to 
save and invest, so they never 
put anything into the economic 
growth of the country.” 

Mrs. Moore was born in Austin 
and graduated from the old Tillot- 
son College before going to work 
on the Dallas Express in 1918. She 
stayed there five years, moving to 
the Associated Negro Press in 
Chicdgo, then eventually in 1930 
to California where she worked 
on Negro newspapers until 1957, 
at which time she returned to 
Austin and started the Mirror. 





AUSTIN 

On May 1 he will go on trial 
for his life as a participant in 
the murder of an Austin movie 
house operator. 

Sitting across the table from 
us in the county jail waiting 
room, Verdee Franklin looked 
less murderous than afraid and 
lonely. 

His shirt sleeve was torn 
and his clothes were limp and 
wrinkled, like he had been 
wearing them steadily for days, 
but he was a fairly good look- 
ing Negro boy with a bullet 


chin and high cheekbones and 


sad, umber eyes. He talked so 
low we had to lean forward to 
hear him. 

Verdee told us: 

He was born in Austin 18 years 
ago. He has one full brother and 
two half brothers. His mother lives 
on a pension. His father is dead. 

Verdee went through the ninth 
grade. “‘About that time I got to 
fooling around with some boys 
who stole bikes. Fooling around is 
what gets you. The police told me 
I'd better drop out of that gang, 
and I did, but then I went shop- 
lifting with some boys and got 
caught.”” He was 15 years old. He 
went to Gatesville for six months. 


“It wasn’t bad there. You be- 
have yourself, and you do all right. 
I got into a couple of fights. Got 
whipped both times. One was a 
small boy too, but he had been 
there a long time and knew how 
to fight, kicking me on the shins 
and pulling my shirt up over my 
head so I couldn’t see what I was 
doing.” 


Verdee has a deep scar on his 
left eyebrow, but he doesn’t think 
it came from fighting. He played a 
lot of sandlot football and city 
park basketball and he might have 
got cut playing. 

“Well I come back from Gates- 
ville and I didn’t want to-go back 
to school because I was a year 
behind by then and anyway they 
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Talks With Two Negrées 


‘Don't Think They'd Kill. Me’ 


; my grandfather’s farm near Bas- 





yrs MY 


all would have kidded me about 
Gatesville.” 

He went to work as cook in a 
drive-in, drifted from one job to 
another, looking for something he 
liked. But always around were the 
curbstone buddies with their big 
ideas. ‘‘They were always talking 
about how to make money—easy.”’ 


One night as he stepped out of 
a movie house two of these bud- 
dies approached him with the plan 
to rob the theater operator. “All 
I had to do was stand at the alley 
entrance and keep an eye open. 
Well I said to myself, I won’t hurt 
him and he won’t hurt me, so can’t 
be no harm in it. 


“‘When I heard the shot I ran. 
Right off I ran. Then when I saw 
my buddy later I asked him if he 
had shot the man, and he said he 
didn’t know. Couple nights later 
they came to my house and got 
me.” 


The boy who actually pulled the 
trigger escaped the electric’ chair 
and is now in Huntsville. “So I 
don’t think they’d kill me, be- 
cause I was just lookout. I was 
just standing at the end of the 
alley. I hope and pray they won’t 
kill me.” 

A few moments later he had 
brightened to the point of predict- 
ing that he might even get proba- 
tion. If he did—‘‘I’'d go live on 


trop. You can’t foolvaround on a 
farm. Always doing something on 
a farm. Fooling around is what 
gets you.” 

County jail wasn’t bad, he said, 
except for the worry. He had fun- 
ny books to read, and Life maga- 
zine. Asked if he could use some 
money for candy bars, he said 
they weren't allowed candy bars. 

He stood and tucked his shirt 
tail into his pants. ‘‘Much obliged 
for coming up,’’ he said. At the 
door of the visiting room we shook 
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Hearing Set 
By University 
On Gang Fight 


The University of Texas has said 
it will hold a hearing Tuesday, 
March 28, to air complaints aris- 
ing from the recent gang fight 
(Obs. 18) near the university in 
which one foreign student was 
beaten so badly he spent the week- 
end in the hospital and another 
foreign student missed several 
days work because of injuries. 

Dr. Joe Neal, director of the 
International Office, told the Ob- 
server the account of the fight 
which he gave last week “is ac- 
curate. Subsequent information 
has not altered the picture except 
in one minor point”—the wife of 
one of the foreign students was 
not in the thick of the brawl, as 
he had reported, but was standing 
to one side. 

She was Carol Cardinal, wife of 
Douglas Cardinal, a Canadian 
architecture student at UT. Car- 
dinal told the Observer she was 
indeed “standing to one _ side 
shouting, but in her pregnant con- 
dition even that was too much.” 
Cardinal, whose arm is still in a 
sling, said he had been “advised” 
by the University to drop his 
charges of assault against an 
Alpha Tau Omega member, but 
that he would not do so. 

He said the account of the fight 
printed by the Daily Texan, stu- 
dent newspaper, was “inexcus- 
able,” that he had been misquoted, 
and that “it was an obvious ef- 
fort to embarrass us,” the foreign 
students. The other two foreign 
students attacked by the fraternity 
are Turks. 


A fraternity boy claimed one of 
had 
been to an architecture party, 
“whipped out a tire tool.” A lam- 


the foreign students, who 


pooning poster now hangs in the 
architecture building offering for 


sale “collapsible tire tools, suit- 


able for use as tie clasps.” 


. 
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LEGALS 

THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

NOTICE TO CREDITORS OF 

THE ESTATE OF 

J. B. WILLIAMS, DECEASED 

Notice is hereby given that let- 
ters testamentary upon the estate 
of J. B. Williams, deceased, were 
| granted to the undersigned, Ethyl 
Williams, on the 13th day of 
March, 1961, by the County Court 
| of Travis County, Texas, in Pro- 
' bate Cause No. 22,377. 

All persons having claims 
against said estate are hereby re- 
| quired to present the same to the 
undersigned within the time pre- 
scribed by law at 1408 Stassney 
Lane, Austin, Travis County, 


| Texas 
ETHYL WILLIAMS 

Independent Executrix 

of the Estate of J. B. 

Williams, Deceased 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
| THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Kenneth Ray Oliver, Defend- 
| ant, in the herein after styled and 
numbered cause 
You are hereby commanded to 

appear before the 53rd District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
e’clock A. M. of Mvuday the 17th 
day of April, 1961, and answer the 
| petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 120,478, in which Ann Oliver 
is Plaintiff and Kenneth Ray Oli- 
ver is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 30th day of Dec., 1960, 





| 


| and the nature of which said suit | 


lis as follows. 
Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 


against defendant for decree of} 


bonds of 
and now 


{divorce dissolving the 
|; matrimony heretofore 
jexisting between 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
commenced a course of unkind, 
|harsh and cruel treatment toward 
| plaintiff and that on divers occa- 
} sions defendant was guilty of ex- 
| cesses, 


nature as to render their further 
living together insupportable; 
| plaintiff alleges that four children 
were born of this marriage, to-wit: 
| Kenneth Charles, age 10, Linda 
Jeanette, age 9 Yrs., Denneth How- 
ard, age 6 yrs. and Larry Ray. 
} age 1 yrs., and that no community 
{property was acquired during the | 
t= «# plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant, 


said parties; 


cruel treatment and out-| 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 


said minor children, and that de-| 
fendant have reasonable visitation 
rights with said minor children; 
Plaintiff further prays for relief, 
general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
serv 

WITNESS, O, T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of aa, this the 3rd 
day of March, 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Ralph Stephens, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to | 
|appear before the 98th District; 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to! 
be held at the courthouse of said | 
county in the City Austin, | 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon-| 
day after the expiration of 42 days | 
from the date of issuance hereof: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 3rd 
day of April, 1961, and answer the 
~~ of plaintiff in Cause Num- 

12 . im which Patricia 
| is Plaintiff and Ralph | 
Stephens is defendant, filed in| 
| said Court on the 16th day of Feb- | 
ruary, 1961, and the nature of| 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for; 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
|against defendant for decree of | 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties: | 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant | 
and plaintiff separated on April | 
. 1958, and have not lived to- 
gether since; plaintiff alleges that | 
on divers occasions defendant was 
guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
and outrages of such a nature as | 
to render their living together in- 
supportable and that plaintiff di id | 
| nothing to bring about this treat- 
}ment; plaintiff alleges that no | 
| community property was acquired | 
and that two children were born | du 
of this marriage, to-wit: Trent 
| Stephens, age 4 yrs. and Bambi- 
Rae Stephens, age 2 yrs., and asks 
the Court for custody and control | 
of said minor children; Plaintiff 
asks the Court for a reasonable 
amount of money for the care of} 








is not served | 5¢ 


port money, and for relief, general | 


and special; 
All of which more fully appears 


If this citation is not 


| within 90 days after date of its 


issuance, it shall be returned un- 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition | serve 


on file in this office, and which 


reference is here made for all in-| 


tents and purposes; 


If this citation is not served 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


| Travis County, Texas 


Issued and given under my hand 


within 90 days after date of its | and the seal of said Court at office 


issuance, 


rved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and, given under my hand | 


and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 16th 
day of February, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District Courts, 

Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Doris Tullos, Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
| Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
| be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
Cay after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereo!; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 17th 
| day of April, 1961, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- 
ber 120,770, in which Jerry Tullos 
is Plaintiff and Doris Tullos is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 26th day of January, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
collows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 


| matrimony heretofore and now 


existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
commenced a course of unkind, 
harsh and tyrannical conduct to- 
ward plaintiff which continued 
until their separation; 
alleges that on divers occasion de- 
fendant was guilty of excesses, 
cruel treatment and outrages to- 
ward plaintiff of such a nature as 
to render their further living to- 
gether insupportable; plaintiff al- 
leges that no children were born 
of this marriage, none were adop 
ed and further alleges that no 
a property was acquired 
ring this marriage; plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce 


dissolving the marriage contract | g 
and for such other) 


now existing, 
and further relief as the court 
shall deem proper to grant to 
either in law or in equity 

All of which more fully appears 


custody and care of the said minor | said children; Plaintiff prays for | from Plaintiff's Origins at Petition 


children, 
quired to contribute a reasonable 


that defendant be re- | 


judgment of divorce. care and 


of the aforementioned 


on file in this office, and which 


appear before the 


plaintiff | 


reference is here made for all in-| 


y 
lamount of money for support of! minor children and for child sup-| tents and purposes; 


it shall be returned un-| in the City of Austin, this the 27th 


day of February, 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Bobby Williams, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is,to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock “A. M. of Monday the 17th 
day of April, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 119,922, in which Giffney 
Darleen Williams is Plaintiff and 
Bobby Williams is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 4th day of 
Nov., 1960, and the nature of which 
said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bond of 
matrimony heretofore 
existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of unkind treat-/| 
ment toward plaintiff and that 


defendant was guilty of excesses, | 


cruel treatment and outrages to- 





and now| 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the Ist 
day of March, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Ernest Rodriquez Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
lst day of May, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 121,337, in which Ange- 
lina Rodriquez is Plaintiff and 
Ernest Rodriquez is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 14th 
day of March, 1961, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
commenced a course of unkind, 
harsh and tyrannical conduct to- 
ward plaintiff and that defendant 
was guilty of excesses, cruel treat- 
ment and outrages toward plain- 
tiff; plaintiff alleges that she did 
nothing to bring about this treat- 
ment; -plaintiff alleges that no 
children were born of this mar- 


ward plaintiff of such a nature as| riage, none adopted, and that no 


to render their further living to- 
gether insupportable; 


plaintiff | 


alleges that one child was born} 


of this marriage, to-wit 
Williams, male, age 4 yrs.; piain- 
tiff further alleses that no com- 
munity property was acquired 
during her marriage to defend- 
ant; plaintiff prays for judgment 
of divorce, care and custody of 
minor child, Gerald Williams, and 
that defendant be required to con- 
tribute a reasonable amount of 
money toward support and main- 
tenance of minor child, and for 
such other and further relief as 
the Court shall deem proper to 


rant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 


Gerald | 





community property was acquired; 
plaintiff prays for judgment of di- 
vorce from defendant, restoration 
of her maiden name, Angelina 
Torres, and for such other and 
further relief, in law and in equi- 
ty, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 14th 
day of March, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
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